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profusely lined with feathers; the base neatly le 
the feathers projecting above the rim, and 

Ree which are bluish-white ‘kled with purplish 
like those of the goldfinch, Termminck, again, says 
‘builds in the highest branches of the pine. 

It breeds in the north of Europe, ee 
tain, Germany, eerste the Se i bpet . It 
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ABR 
beginning of the modern name being no efficient part 


provinces of the Abruzzi nt to the Adriatic a 
coast about eighty miles in length, with hardly an inden- 
projection that deserves notice, except the point called 
and not a single harbour for moderate-sized vessels. 
m boundary, between the States of the Church 
the Abruzzi, commences at the mouth of tho Tronto. 
Running irre; ularly westward, and then south, it strikes the 
river Velino near Rieti; from this point its general direc- 
tion, which is south-east, follows a high mountain range, 
vhich, however, must not be considered as the dividing line 
of the waters that fall into the Adriatic and the opposite or 
Tuscan sea. The southern boundary of the Abruzzi com- 
mences near the mouth of the Trigno, half way between the 
‘owns of Vasto and Termoli on the Adriatic coast, and, after 
ashort deviation from the course of this stream, follows it up- 
wards for some distance. It then runs, irregularly, westward 
and northward, nearly parallel tothe course of the San and 
keeping alorig the summit of the high central ridge, that 
divides the waters of this river from those of the Voltorno, it 
then descends into the valley of the Liris, which river it 
emsses above Sora, where we may consider it as uniting 
vith she line inst aoteried running sutheatt from Rieti. 
A traveller goit m Arpino (Arpinum), the birth-place of 
Cicero, to the Lake Celano, must cross the Liris, and the first 
Vilage in the Abruzzi that he will come to, is a little place 
ealled Balzerano. Around this place the mountains are lofty 
and well wooded, containing oaks of a larger size than usual 
in Italy; some of the mountains on the 6th of May, accord- 
ing to Colt Hoare, were capped with snow. From Balzerano 
the road runs along the mountain sides, through rocks and 
ak forests, and over the high eminence of Morrea, to the still 
greater elevation of Antino, a place remarkable for remains 
of its original walls, built without cement, and for many 
Roman inscriptions, which prove the Roman name of the 
town to have been Antinum. From Antino to Capistrello, 
the valley of the river becomes so narrow, as to admit omy 
apassage for the water, and a rond along the brink. The 
traveller, ascending along this wild and picturesque track, 
perceives that he is approaching the sources of the Liris, 
and the basin of the lake Celano. This lake, the Fu- 
caus of the Romans, is only a short distance from Ca- 
Potrello: its greatest length is about fifteen miles, with 
abreadth averaging about five or six. It is subject to rises 
tnd falls, which are difficult to explain, and, indeed, with- 
eat more information on the subject than can be found 
in books of ordinary access, there is no use in hazarding 
any opinion. It is said to contain many fish. The Em- 
peor Claudius undertook a great work for the purpose 
of draining the lake, or, at least, preventing it from doing 
overflowing. Suetonius says of it, ‘he under- 

took ‘ucine lake, no less from the hope of speedily 
emmpleting the task, than from the love of glory. Some 
Private iteaividuals had already offered to construct the 
drain, on condition of having the lands that were 

recor Claudius made a canal three miles long, partl: 
by perforating and partly by cutting down a mountain. It 
was finished in eleven years, thirty thousand men having 
‘een constantly employed thereon. ‘The emissary,’ says 
Sir R. C. Hoare, ‘commences in a plain near the lake, 
traverses a mountain of solid rock, and pursues its course 
the Campi Pelentini to Capistrello, where it dis- 
itself into the Liris. The present emissary is far 
wdvanced into the lake, and considerably below the ordinary 
surface of the water.’ At present the emissary is blocked 
portion of the exit near Capistrello, which has 
as to show the nature of the work. 


























subject, showing that the emissary might be easil 
and a company of land proprietors was formed, 


to late accounts, in a state of progress, under the 
an architect. A little to the north of the lake 


is the deserted village of Albi, on an eminence, probably the 
Aka Fucinensis of the Romans. From Avezzano, which is 


war the lake, the traveller may proceed northwards, ghee 
tte valley of Cesolino to Tagliacozzo, built on the right si 
adeep ravine. ‘On ascending the hill,” says Sir R. C. 
Hoare, ‘May 17, a dreary extent of rocky mountain ex- 
handed itself to my view, and the trees had not yet laid aside 
their wintry garb, but were just pushing forth their leaves.’ 
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_ The mountains of the Abruzzi, though forming an essen 
tial part of the Apennine chain, and therefore running, ge- 
nerally, from north-west to south-east, are extremely irregu- 
lar. They send out smaller branches towards the const of 
the Adriatic, forming beds for the numerous streams which 
flow into that gulf. In the centre they form several high 
ridges, sometimes diverging from, and sometimes parallel to, 
each other; the valley of Aquila lies between Monte Corno 
and Monte Velino, and between the latter and a more 
southern ridge lies the basin of Celano. The valleys of the 
Abruzzi, to the west of the Lake Celano, are watered by the 
Liris, the Turano, and the Salto, which two last join the 
Velino. The real back-bone of the Apennines, by which 
we mean the line which divides the waters that flow east- 
ward from those which run westward or southward, may be 
traced between the sources of the latter river and those of the 
Tronto, which flows into the Adriatic. Following it to the 
south, we find the sources of the Pescara, which also runs into 
the Adriatic ; and we trace the main chain farther south, on 
the east side of the basin, which contains the Lake of Celano. 
The direction then winds round the south part of the lake, 
and afterwards runs to the head-waters of the Sangro, which 
flows in the same direction as the other two rivers. It then 
strikes direct east, separating Abruzzo from Campania and 
the province of Molise, and passing between Castel di Sangro 
and Isernia, joins Mounts Biferno and Matese south-east of 
the latter. The central Apennines, to the north and east 
of Lake Celano, contain the highest points in the whole 
ran Monte Velino is seen from the eminence of Albi 
to the north, raising its lofty head 8397 feet. Farther north, 
Monte Corno, the highest point of the Apennines, some- 
times called the great rock of Italy (iJ gran sasso d Italia), 
rises to the height of 9521 feet, and its summit is covered 
with snow, sometimes perhaps through the whole year. 
Vegetation, however, ceases only 600 feet below its highest 
point. Another lofty mountain, called Monte Majella, pro- 
jects out of the main ridge between the valley of the Pescara 
and that of the Sangro, to the north-east of Sulmona, its 
highest summit being 8500 feet. This is an extinct voleano, 
The mountains of Abruzzo are among the finest in the whole 
Apennine range. They are less naked than those further 
north, and they present groups of a bolder and more romantic 
appearance. Spreading over a vast extent of country, 50 or 
60 miles in breadth, they enclose delightful valleys, towns, 
and a numerous population within their various ridges: the 
whole provinee of Aquila is, in fact, encircled by them. 
These mountains are calcareous, like the great mass of the 
Apennines. M. Orsini, a naturalist from Ascoli, observed 
on the sides of Monte Corno, masses of gneiss laid bare by 
the waters which had carried off the crust of alpine lime, of 
which the external cliffs are formed. A party of botanists 
from Naples visited these mountains in the summer of 1829, 
they ascended Mounts Velino, Corno, Majella, and other 
high pinnacles. M. Tenora, one of the party, published an 
account of their observations. They found Mount Velino 
rich in rare plants, and the view from its summit magnifi- 
cent. They suffered much from thirst, as they met with no 
springs on this mountain. 

The brief description of Antinori, an Italian writer, is, on 
the whole, correct :—‘ There are, in many places, rough and 
inaccessible mountains always covered with snow, wild forests, 

leasant woods, agreeable pastures, clear fountains, decp 

es, and many rivers of every size, which run from the one, 
or the other side, to seek the one or the other sea of Italy.” 

The natives of the highlands of Abruzzo are chiefly em- 
ployed in the rearing and tending of sheep, numerous flocks 
of ‘which, after feeding on the mountain pastures durin; 
summer, migrate to the plains of Puglia at the approach 
winter. The shepherds are generally accompanied by their 
wives and children in these yearly migrations to and from the 
mountains, and by their large white dogs, which are very 
fierce to strangers. The sheep's milk is used to make checse, 
the wool is an important article of trade, and the skins 
are exported in great quantities to the Levant, The shep- 
herds also are clothed in them, and wear sandals of untanned 
leather, fastened with small cords, round the leg: they ore 
a quiet, frugal, and honest race. The breed of merino sheep 
has lately been introduced into the Abruzzi near Sulmona 
and Valloscura, wool being now in great demand for the fast- 
increasing manufactures of the kingdom. The labourers 
and farmers in the Abruzzi are mostly poor, few of the latter 
being proprietors ; and although the foudal duties have been 
long since abolished, yet the land-tax is very oppressive, 
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long, erect bunches blossoms. 

oft ct Ny y acacia, (Hort, Kew, v, 402) 
es none, ni angular, hairy, Leaves 

from three to ten of ; leaflets in from six to 


Can couples, linear, very narrow. Heads of flowers 

gobews, stalked, arran, in Tong racemes—A_ native of 

itis one of 

the most beautiful of greon-honse plants; if allowed to 

Tronly tn. thalkagier 98. eo ee 

thet ; and in January and 
‘ol 


with from sight to twelve pairs of pinna ; leaflets in about 
thirty coals, haltoblong’ seute, metas with a 


at the end of the shoots. Teenage 

- | A native of Persia and of the Levant. Its specific name is 
i from two Persian a rose; and ebras 

chim, silk; by which it.is known in the countries where it 

grows wild. rhe ik beonmed'e dutall ctl, tree ae 
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vase of bronze as being adored on the outside with « 
it thological atory, and the border above dis Ngunedl partion ox 
| covered with acanthus leaves wrought i E jive Now of 
these two modes of applying it, as well gs of that described 
by Virgil in his third cclogue, wo have. very many snstacees 
Py Fee ee erik —s 
CUS tes: it, 10 splendid procession or- 
dained to convey the corpse of Alexander the Great to its 
final destination in Egypt, the coflin was placed in a cur, 
which was adorned with a small colonnade of golden pillars, 
and 'a golden acanthus wus set “at intervals between the 
columns. 
Pliny the elder, in his Naturat History describes the 
ys . 


eal with the common architectural and seul; aeanthus, 
_ This ornament, in the ancient Greek and jan models, 
is very characteristic of the styles of architectural enrich 
ment of those nations ; in the Roman it is full and somewhat 
luxuriant and in the Greek more restrained but simple and 
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who touch them incautiously. It is this circumstance that 
hus acquired for the Acant the name of ‘ Doctors,’ by 
to the English sailors and colo- 
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ACA'NTHUS (in Architecture). The name by which| In modern y, Acanthus is a of he | 
‘the broad raffled leaf used in the enrichment of the Corin. | plants found in the south of Europe, Asia Minor, and India, | 
thian capital is known. It is thus called because of its ig to the natural order Acanthacee. | 

rusemblance to the leaves of a species of the acan- Gxnenic Cuaracter. = 
eee or rather because of a pretty traditional Calyx in four divisions, of which the upper and lower | 
which the author Vitruvius tells of the funcied are much larger than ‘two. 

gin of the Corinthian capital, in which the leaves are said { Corolla 
to be imitated those of the acanthus. (See Cariraz,, | lip to be found. 

Coninrutan.) same lenf, however, is used jtamens four, in two longths; anthers containing 
in architectural and sculptural enrichments ; in| more than one cell, fringed, the upper ones erect, the lower 
the enrichment of modillions, of mouldings, and of vases, as tal. 

‘well us of folinted capitals; and we gather from Virgil, that 
the acanthus was by the ancients also em as an orna- | sides of the texture of 
ment in embroidery. In the first book of the dinetd, verse fre 
649, and again at 711, a veil or yest is said to be interwoven | their base 
or embroidered with the crocus-coloured or saffron acanthus. | is fringed 
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5. Acer barbatum, the bearded maple (Mich. Ft. Am. bor. 2. | acum, found in the woods of Hungary and Austria, which, 


252). Leaves heart-shaped, three-lobed, nearly 


ually | has the se, 


ents of the leaves ulways brvadest at the base, 


serrated ; the lobes Of nearly equal size, or the lateral ones and scarcely lobed. 


much the smallest ; nearly smooth beneath. Clusters sessile ; 
the stalks of the female flowers simple, of the male flowers 
branched. Calyx bearded internally. Keys smooth, diverging 
but little —This rare and little-known species is a native, 
according to Pursh, of deep pine and cedar swamps in 
Jersey and Carolina, where it forms a small tree. Nothing 
is known of its useful application, if any. In the nurseries 
it is generally called A. trilobatum. 

6, Acer sptcatum, the spike-flowered maple (Lam. Dict., 
2.381. A montanum, Ait). Leaves heart-shaped, smooth 
above, downy and glaucous beneath, of an oblong figure, 
with about five ual, tapering, coarsely and unequally 
serrated divisions. Flowers small, green, in upright racemes. 
Keys short, rounded, a little diverging.—A small tree, of 
rather _ it it appearance, found on mountains in the 
United States and in Canada. It is frequently seen in 
Plantations in this country among other exotic trees. The 
ted evlour of its keys in the autumn forms its principal merit. 

7. Acer opnlus, the Gueldres-rose-leaved maple (Ait. Hort. 
Ker, 3. 436. A. rotundifolium, Lam. A. opulifolium, 
}vlars). Leaves more or less heart-shaped, roundish, five- 
loved, smooth beneath; the lobes generally obtuse, and 
coarsely serrated. Flowers in drooping corymbs. Keys smooth. 
—A swall tree, ten or twelve feet high, found in France, 
especially in Dauphiny, where they call it ayart, and also 
in Spain. It is, in some respects, like A. obtusatum ; 
but is readily known by its leaves being smooth beneath, 
and is far inferior to that noble species. It is not un- 
examon in botanical collections. Its leaves are sometimes 
wey end, and sometimes have the lobes tapering; both 
are fign 

& Acer obtusatum, the Neapolitan maple (Willd. Sp. 
pl. 4. 984. A. Neapolitanum, Tenore). Leaves heart- 

roundish, five-lobed, woolly beneath; the lobes 
either obtuse or pointed, and coarsely serrated. Flowers in 
drooping corymbs. Keys smooth.—Hungary, Croatia, and 
many parts of Italy, produce this beautiful species. On all 
the hills and lower mountains of the kingdom of Naples; in 
Camaldoni, Castellammare, and the Abruzzi, it is found 
abundantly, growing usually to the height of forty feet; it is 
extremely striking, with its reddish-purple branches in the 
wood of i n Rotonda and Rubia; and in the 
Besilicate and Calabria it is said, by Tenore, to acquire co- 
Icseal dimensions. It is certainly very singular that so fine 
atree as this, occupying 20 large a tract of country, fre- 
quently visited by English tourists, should be almost un- 
known in this country; and yet, although it is perfectly 
hardy, and very easily multiplied, it is scarcely ever met wit 
in any but botanical collections. Two forms of the leaf are 
figured, one with blunt, and the other with pointed lobes. 

9. Acer campertre, the common maple. (Linn. Sp. pl. 
1497.) Leaves shaped, with three or five deep segments 
vhich are not serrated, but generally two or three-lobed, 
and narrow at their base; downy beneath, at least when 
fume. Branches cree when old with a gorky hack 
ers in erect, branched, downy corymbs. Keys short, 
parallel edges, 


smooth, with © nearly diverging at right 
angles.—Such appears to be the most general character of thi: 

‘common species, found in ev. row in England, 
im r part of Europe. It is said not 


spread over the free a 

tobe indigenous in Scotland, and on the Continent it does 
tot approach the north nearer than the southern provinces 
Sweden. It advances as far to the eastward as the range 
of the Caucasus, where it disappears. In England this is 
either a bush or a small tree, of inelegant appearance, and 
its wood is of little value, except for the use of the turner, 
why makes it‘into cups, bowls, &c.; in the southern region 
of Cancasus, we are told Pallas that it becomes a tree 
of handsome with a trunk as thick as a man’s body, 
and that its is so hard as to be in request for the manu- 
facture of musket-stocks: it must, however, be remarked, 
that this writer states the keys of his plant to be covered 
with down ; it is, therefore, to he suspected that the Cauca- 
sian plant is distinct from our maple, in which the keys are 
alwars smooth. It is much to be wished that this point, 
which is of some imy nce, were cleared up. The com- 
sn maple is sometimes planted by farmers upon bad land, 
fr the purpose of fencing, for which, however, it is ill 
aday 


is a supposed variety of this, called Acer austri- 


. 





29. A, Lobelii. 20. A. ssecharinum, 94, A. rubrum. 
93. A erloearpon. 18a. “A. caudatum. 6. A. spicatam. 

10. Acer Monspessulanum, the Montpellier maple (Linn. 
Sp. pl. 1497. A. trilobatum, Lam. A. trilobum, Monch). 
Leaves deciduous, very slightly cordate, and downy at the 
base, with three perfectly entire, nearly equal, diverging 
lobes, slightly hairy beneath. Flowers in small, loose, erect 
bunches, on long capillary stalks. Keys short, smooth, but 
little diverging.—Found in dry, stony situations in Langue- 
doc, Dauphiny, Provence, and Piedmont ; it even occurs as 
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19. Acer Platanoides, the Norway maple (Linn. Sp. e 
1496). Leaves heart-shay very smooth, except at 

axilla of the veins; five-lobed, the lobes taper-pointed and 
diverging, with a few taper-pointed diverging teeth. Flowers 
in loose, erect, stalked corymbs. Keys smooth, diverging.— 
A fine tree, with very handsome glossy deep-green leaves, 
for the sake of which it is a great deal cultivated. The 
northern and midland parts of Europe, and the north of 
Asia, as far as the Ural chain, produce this species. In the 
Russian empire it passes from the state of a shrub, in the 
vorthern inces, to that of a handsome tree with a trunk 
two feet thick, in the more southern districts. Its wood is 
valued for turners' work ; from its ascending sap a kind of 
coarse sugar has been procured, in the same way as from 
the A. saccharinum, in America. Two varieties are known 
to gardeners ; one, the silver-striped, irPwhich the leaves are 
sightly stained with white; and the other, the cut-leaved, 
im which the leaves are deeply and irregularly jagged. 
When the fvot-stalks of the leaves are broken they exude a 


oy crimson hue, by the changing leaves of the sugar 
maple. The wood is hard, and has a satiny lustre, but it is 
teadily attacked by insects, and is not of much value, ex- 
cept when its grain is accidentally waved, and then it is in 
request for the cabinet-makers. The younger Michaux 
sates, that it may be at all times known from that of the 
ted maple by a very simple test. If you pour a drop or two 
ef solution of sulphate of iron upon the wood of the sugar 
maple, in a minute it becomes of a greenish cast, while 
that of the red maple becomes deep blue. The saccharine 
Tatter contained in its ascending sap is the principal cause 
of this species being in s0 much request. From this, 
obtained by tapping the trunk in the spring, during the 
space of six weeks, a very considerable quantity of a fine 
brown sugar is procured; as much, it is eaid, as 331b. per 
tre. The sugar maple does not genorally succeed very 
vell in England, where it is rarely seen; and even when in 
bealth is not more than fifteen or sixteen feet high. 

21. Acer nigrum, the black sugar maple (Michaux, Arb. ii. 
Pp. 238, t. 16).—This plant is a native of similar situations 
with the last, of which perhaps it is only a variety. It 
difers, however, in having leaves of a deeper green, whence 
iz name black, with their base much more heart-shaped, 
amd much more downy beneath. It appears to possess 
the properties of the sugar maple, but in a very inferior 





22. Acer Lobelii, Lobel's maple (Tenore Corso Botanico, 
ir. 174). Leaves very slightly heart-shaped, imperfectly 
ind irregularly toothed, divided into five shallow, abruptly- 
pointed lobes ; quite smooth beneath, except at the point, 
whence the principal veins radiate. Keys smooth, very 
wach di i his is a large tree, in some respects not 
unlike A. noides, with a perpendicular trunk, and a 
handsome pyramidal head. It is found among the moun- 
tains in the north of the kingdom of Naples; at Avvocata 
mar Monte Vergine, Cerealto, Monte S. Angelo di Castel- 
lammare, &e. ; 

23. Acer eriocarpon, Sir Charles Wager's maple (Mi- 
chur, FI. Am. sept it 253. A. dasycarpum, Willd), Leaves 
truncated at the , glaucous and smooth beneath, deeply 
Grided into five jagged, ta inted lobes. Flowers in thick 
dusters, without any peta! ‘eys large, green.—Found in 
nost, of North America on the eastern side, where it 
is commonly called white maple. It grows with great api 
dy, especially on the banks of clear rivulets with a gravelly 
bottom, and is perhaps one of the most ornamental of the 

us. It is extremely common in the plantations of all 

, where it is remarkable for the deep crimson hue of 

its leaves in autumn. Its wood is light, and of little or no 

value except to the turner. It is said to make excellent 

chareoal for gunpowder. The height of this species often 

‘Years so little proportion to its other dimensions, that, ac- 
° 
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cording to the testimony of the younger Michaux, trees are 
found, especially at the mouth of the rivers Mononghahela 
and Alleghany, as much as fifteen feet in circumference ot 
their trunk, without corresponding height. The nursery- 
men usually call this species the cut-leaved scarlet maple. 

24. Acer rubrum, the scarlet maple (Linn. Sp. pl. 1496. 
A. coccineum, Hort.). Leaves slightly heart-shaped, glau- 
cous beneath, divided into about three coarsely-toothed and 
lobed segments. Flowers clustered, with petals. Keys small, 
red.—The deep-red colour of the flowers in the spring, and 
of the keys and leaves in autumn, have given mse to tho 
name of this species, which is found, from Canada to Flo- 
rida, growing in swamps along with alders. With us it is* 
one of the first trees that put forth their blossoms in the 
spring; and it is delightful to sec its slender branches 
teeming with rosy life in the beginning of March, when 
almost all Nature is elsewhere still. Its wood is far 
more valuable than that of the Acer ertocarpon ; it is not 
only constantly used by the Americans for articles of fur- 
niture, but is also in request for the stocks of rifles,—for 
which, when it is what they call curled, its toughness ren- 
ders it well adapted. Two varieties of this species are cui- 
tivated in this country, under the names of A. coccineum 
and A. intermedium. 

25. Acer circinatum, the curled maple (Pursh, Fl. Am. 
sept. i. 267). Leaves deeply cordate, roundish, divided into , 
seven shallow, sharp-pointed, serrated lobes. Flowers in 
few-flowered corymbs.—On the north-west coast of North 
America this grows in company with A. macrophyllum. It 
is a small, scrubby, worthless tree. Specimens of it are 
growing inthe n of the Horticultural Society of London. 

ides the foregoing, the following are mentioned by 
botanical writers, but little is known of them. 

26. A. hybridum (Bosc, Dict. Agr. 5.251). 
known : cultivated in France.? 

27, A. obtusifolium (Fl. Greoca, t. 361). Found on the 
Sphaciote mountains of Greece. 

28. A. tbericum (Bieb. Fl. Taur. Cauc.). 
like A. monspessulanum : found in Iberia. 

29. A. dissectum (Thunb. Jap. 160.) 

30. A, Japonicum (Ib. p. 161.) 

31, A. palmatum (Ib. 1. ¢.) 

32. A. septemlobum (Ib. p. 162.) 

33, A. pictum (Ib. p. 162.) 

34, A. trifidum (Ib. p. 163.) 

For A. Negundo, see Necunno. 

Cultivation—The harly maples, which are tho only 
kinds of any importance in this country, aro all increased 
either by seeds or layers. The European species readily 
yield their keys, which should be gathered when fully ripe, 
and immediately buried in heaps of river sand, where they 
may remain till the following February ; they may then be 
sown in beds, rather thinly, and, when one year old, should 
be transplanted and treated like other forest trees. They 
ought never to be headed back, as oaks and Spanish chest- 
nuts are. From layers they all make excellent plants 
very rapidly. They are occasionally budded upon tho 
common sycamore, but this mode is little practised in Eng- 
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ACERINEZ, a tribe of plants comprehending only 
the maples (see AcgR) and the ash-leaved maples (see 
Negcunno). They belong to the Polypetalous division of the 
Dicotyledonous class, and are related to Ti/iacee, or the Lin- 
den tribe : they are also akin to a tribe of tropical plants called 
Malpighiacee, which see. They are known—1. by their 
flowers being what is called unsymmetrical, that is, not 
having the various parts agreeing in number : for instance, 
while the calyx and corolla are divided each into five parts, 
there are seven, eight, or nine stamens, and three divisions 
of the pistillum—2. by their stamens peing hypogynous, 
and inserted upon a disk—3. by their winged fruit, or keys 
—and, 4. by their petals having no appendages upon them. 
The species arc all trees or shrubs, with opposite stalked 
exstipulate leaves, and are found exclusively in the north of 
Europe, Asia, America, and India. A sweet, mucilaginous 
sap is common in these plants, from which sugar can be 
manufactured. 

CHARACTER. 

Flowers either unisexual (1) or bisexual (5). Calyx and 
corolla (1) equal in the number of their ports, with an im- 
bricated mstivation ; the corolla sometimes absent. Petals 
(4) without appendages; stamens (3) hypogynous, ingerted 
upon a disk (2.6), which arises from below the pistillum, not 
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geological facts whose writings havo come down tous, who | daughter of Nereus. He was educated by Phasmx, a re- 
compares the iucrease of the Exyptian Delta, from the | fugee, at his father’s court, Fate hod decreed that, if he fell 
tity of alluvium brought down by the Nile, with the | before ho should gain everlasting renown ; ifhe returned 
Ufeets uced by the deposits of the Achelous. In the | home be s! eee enon a ene ieee He chosethe 
time of Thucydides these islands were incroasing so fast, | formor alternative, and joined the Grecian army, in which he 
that he predicts (ii. 102) all of them will be ly joined | was pre-eminent in valour, strength, swiftness, and bewuly, 
to the main land; some, he says, were already attached to it. | During the first nine years of the war we have no minute 
‘There is still, however, a. number of smal] islands near | detail of his actions in the tenth a quarrel broke out between 
the mouth of the but whether some of them | him and the general-in-chiof, Agamemnon, whieh led Kim to 
the time when Thucydides wrote | withdraw entirely from the contest. Jn conueyeeniee BATE 
hich is above 2000 years ago), or are the same islands, | jans, who before searcely ventured without their walls, now 
which the Athenian tells us were uninhabited in | waged battle in the plain with various issue, till reduced 
do not know. Nothing but a much more | the Greeks toextremo distreas, The Greek council of war now 
minute survey of these islands, and the lower course of the | sent its most influential members to soothe the of 
the present ‘ings of the river, | Achilles, and to induce him to return to arma, but 
any probable lusion as to the | effect. Ho allowed his friend and companion, Patroelus, 
changes that have taken Phen east its mouth. It was a | however, clothed in the cclestial arms which Hi 
tradition extant in the time of Thucydides that there were no | (Vulean) gave his father, Peleus, to lead the is 
islands at the mouth of the river about a century before the war | followers, out.to battle. Patroclus was slain, anid ae of 
of Troy ; yet, in Homer, we find the Echinades mentioned as | these arms by Hector. Rage and ind chilles now 
sending troops cara f while the Echinades of ides’ | to return to battle, ‘Thetis procured from Hephaestus 
time were uninhabited. All this will tend to prove that the | suit of armour for her son, who, at the close of a 
i es eee meet ee ee slaughter, killed Hector, and dragged him at his 
sense as to the number of i: which it included, and | wheels to the camp (not thrice round thi as 
Iso it changes had token place nearthe mouth of | authors). Here ends the history of Achilles, so far 
this river. Were the localities examined by some competent | derived from Homer, ere 
ities Leslee coat cig pera airmen age sage in the last book of 
ithin give i tions. batde under the walls eto ie, ut 
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ACONITE, WINTER, [See Enantas.] ageously, and dart with the velocity of an arrow ‘their 
ACONDTUM, a gonus poisonous plants belonging | assailant. Thongh dreaded in native “a 
‘to the natural order unculacea. From very early times 
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[Acontias Meveagrs) 
The species belonging to this genus are, speak- 
ing, of a small eee: pA res a asring A 


ceptible of the enormous dilatation possessed by 
serpents, they are incapable of sw: any aninral 
approaching to their own dimensions, ay upon 
and insects. Diffurent ‘ies of acontias are found in 
almost world. The arid plains of Syria 
and Palostine produce a species whit 
by the prophet Isninh (c, xxxiv. vy. 15), under the Hebrew 
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shaking of the note, producing what are called beats, which 
we sh; tly explain, Nevertheless, it becomes en- 
durable, if not too long continued, provided F, the discordant 
sole, as it is called, is allowed to pass to the nearest sound, 
shich will make one of the more simple combinations of 
vibrations with g. The nearest such sound is g, which 
makes 5 vibrations, while o makes 6. For further infurma- 
ton, we must here refer to the article Harmony. 

We now come to the absolute number of vibrations made 
by musical notes; all that we have said.hitherto depending 
ooly upon the proportions which these numbers of vibrations 
have to one another; so that any sound might be called c, 
provided the sound prodared by twice as many vibrations in 
asecond: were called c’, and soon. We do not know that 
any measurements have lately been made in this country, 
bat, from the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 1823, 
i appears that the middle a of the treble clef, or the a in 
fg. 11, was produced by the following numbers of waves 
per second in the following different orchestras, showing a 
small variation between them, but one by, no means insen- 





sible to the ear. 
Theatre at Berlin - - - - - - 437 yh 
Paris, French Opera - - - - - 431 y%% 
— Comic Opera - - - - - 427%, 
— Italian Opera - - - - - 424.0% 


From this we may form an idea how many vibrations are 
necessary to create the sensation of a musical sound, and 
also at what point of the scale the vibrations second 
would become so numerous that this effect should cease. If 
we take one of Broadwood’s largest piano-fortes, and recol- 
lect that they are generally tuned (for private purposes) a 
litde below the pitch of the orchestra, we shall not be far 
wrong in assuming that the a above-mentioned on these in- 
struments is the cffect of 420 vibrations per second. The 
lovest note, which is almost inappreciable (that is, though 
perfectly audible as a sound, yet hardly distinguishable from 
the notes nearest to it), is the fourth descending c from this 
a,and the highest is the third F above it, though the c 
above that, or the fourth ascending c from the a, can be 
well heard, and may be had by whistling into a very small 
ley. We must however remark, that the point at which a 
series of undulations ceases to give a sound either from its 
downess or rapidity, is different to different ears; sometimes 
‘ much go, that while one person complains of a note as too 
shrill, another cannot hear it at all. We write the above 
sale below, putting the a, whose vibrations we know, in its 
Proper place, — 
c, C, C, C A Ct Ce Ct Ce 

On looking at fig.11, we see that a makes 5 vibrations 
while c makes 3; that is, a making 420 vibrations per 
second, c makes 252; therefore, c, makes the half of this, or 
126; c, makes 63, and c, 314. Again, c! makes twice as 
many vibrations per second as c, or 504; c* makes 1008, c# 
2016, and c, 4032 vibrations per second. That is to say, in 
round numbers, the car receives a musical impression from 
any sound which arises from a number of vibrations between 
30 and 2000; and we may certainly say that, in every 
erchestra, the hearers are employed in distinguishing and 
diseriminating between various rates of succession in the 
undulations of the air around them from 60 to 2000 per 


‘We have previously alluded to a phenomenon of sound, or 
tather of combined sounds, called a beat, If two notes whose 

, ‘ibrations are either nearly in the same ratio, or nearly in one 
ofthe simple ratios above-mentioned, be sounded together, the 
effect of 


this resulting wave will consist 
and condensations very much 
reembling the te waves. The whole resulting wave 
being twenty-six times as long as the second wave, will run 

all its changes four times in a second, which is not 
tafficent to give a musical sonnd, but will only add to the 
wund of one of the waves the periodical tremulous sensation 
vhich 


is called « beat, which may be imitated by ringing 


the syllables who, ah, in rapid succession on tho same note | 
(THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA.] 
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of the vowe. For information as to the use made of these 
beats, see the article TampKRAMENT. 

It only remains to consider the different character of 
sounds, The same note, as to pitch or tone, may be sounded 
by a horn and a flute; nevertheless, each instrument has a 
character of its own, which enables every one to distinguish 
between the two. It is not to the different loudness of the 
two, for either, by skilful players, may be made to give the 
weaker sound ; neither does it depend on the number of 
yibrations, for that, as we have seen, determines only the 
pitch of the note : the only difference between one wave and 
another of the same length, is in the form of its type; that 
is, in the different manner in which the air is condensed 
and rarefied. There is also only this feature left, to account 
for the difference between the tones which different players 
will draw out of the same instrument; since both Paganini 
and an itinerant street musician would make the same string 
vibrate the same number of times in a sccond. The late 
Dr. Young, to whom the world is much indebted on this 
subject, as on almost every other, examined the string of a 
violin when in motion, and by throwing a beam of light 
upon it, and marking the motion of the-bright spot which it 
inade, he found that the string rarely vibrated in the same 
plane, but that the middle point would describe various and 
very complicated curves, corresponding to different manners 
of drawing the bow. [Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
vol. ii, plate 5.] 

We give three specimens, merely to show how much the 
vibration produced by one player may differ from that of 
another. The waves proesding from all three will be of 
the same length, the vibrations being performed in the same 
time ; but the condensations and rarefactions will evidently 
be such as to give ay different relative states to contigu- 
ous particles of air. The middle of the stretched wire de- 

Fig. 14. 


scribes the curve on which it is placed, during what wo 
have hitherto called two vibrations. 

It might tend to throw light upon this part of the subject 
if practical musicians would observe, in the same manner, 
the curves which they produce, and describe the different 
qualities of tone arising from them. As yet, we have no 
direct experiments which tend to connect any particular 
form of vibration with any particular quality of sound. We 
shall enter upon the best method of doing this in the article 
Corp. 

Some confusion arise in books on this subject, from the 
use which different authors make of the words vibration and 
wave. Some mean, by a vibration, a motion to and fro, 
which, it this article, we have called éwo vibrations ; and by 
a wave, the complete succession of condensations and rare- 
factions, which we have called two waves, one of conden- 
sation, the other of rarefaction. For fucther information, we 
refer the reader to Sir J. Herschel's article, already cited, to 
Robison's Mechanical Philosophy, Biot's Précis Ei taire 
de Physique, and Pouillet’s Trae Phyrique, 

ACQUAPENDENTE, a town in an States, 
near the confines of Tuscany, on the high road from 
Florence to Rome. (Lat, 42° 46’ E., long. 11°52.) Thename 
is derived from the fall of water from the rock on which it 
stands. It is built on a steep hill which rises above the river 
Pagha, and is surrounded by-walls. Girolamo Fabrizio, a cele- 
brated anatomist and professor at Padua in the sixteenth 
century, was a native of this town. It was but an in- 
significant place until 1650, when Pope Innocent X. having 
razed to the ground the neighbouring town of Castro, 
where a bishop had been murdered, transferred the see to 
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in the ranuneulus: but they also often adhere by their edges, 
ito a sort of cup, as in the cherry. Botanists used to con- 
i former as com of many leaves, and the latter 
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Théorie Elémentaire de la Bot , 2d edition, 
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aseribed to this but have long since been dis 
covered to have Lary in the o sof 
fanciful practitioners. All that can be it is, 
slight but ic flavour ; the 
use it in slight Capillai een Fin 
boiling syrup upon ihe leaves of this or 7 
tum, an American plant of and far less 


leaves; a little flavour is afterwards given with orange- 


flowers. 
ADIGE, the Athesis of the Romans, called 
Germans Etsch, is a considerable river of North’ 


towards the east, 
afterwards enters the great 
the Po, and forming several branches, i 
pba ae Below jG it is 
; Legnago, its gen 
Sidored as parallel to that of the Po, 
stream, dividing by its course the old Venetian 
pean hasan Peres On its banks many a battle bas 
Re ht for the possession of Northem Italy.—[See 
RCOLN. 7 
pa stim = ity ese te ti od 
and cera wax, because it possesses 
and partly of wax; it is a hody of a peculiar nature, being 





3] intermedinte between fat and wax, and a close n 


semblance to spermaceti. This name was 0 
Foureroy in 1786, to the substance in question, te 
discoyered on examining o piece of human liver that hast 


the 0 ee ‘an accumulation of ocire et 
Wi 








derable part of the population of Paris 
‘On account of some improvements 


in pee amounted to some. 
nually, The bodies were ited in pits oF 
‘thirty feet deep ; each pit was capable n 
to thousand bodies ; and as the pits became 


entirely of animal eee ae 
‘the natural level of the soil, Scientific men 
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donment (goo AnANDoNMENT), vory minute and carofal 
examination often becomes necessary. The quantity of da- 
mage being ascertained, the amount which each under- 
writer has made himself liable to by subscribing the policy 
is settled; and this being done, it is usual for one of the 


underwriters, or Leapile 5) to indorse on the policy, * ad- 
usted a partial loss on this policy of so much per cent,’ To 
is indorsement the of cach underwriter must be 


affixed, and this Procsss is called the adjustment ef the 
‘After an adjustment has been made, it is not usual in 


mercantile practice for the underwriter to require any further | th 


proof, but at once to pay the loss ; and it has been said that the 
reason for which adjustments have beon introduced into the 
business of maritime msurance is, that the underwriter 
signing pn adjustment, and thereby declaring his liability, 
and admitting that the whole transaction is adjusted, time 
pear ie) doy a Asa question of law, 


however, it is how far the adjustment is conclusive 
and binding uy ecagmeeonet a sae ea opinion 
appears to t justment is merel unptive 
plier an insurer, and has only the effect of 
transferring the burden of proof from the assured to the 
underwriters; that is, where an adjustment bas taken place, 

the to pay the loss is disputed, the adjustment 
alone, without further proof, will be sufficient to entitle the 


under-writer shows facts y 

lieving him from liability. It is much to be lamented that 
& question of such i nee in commercial transactions 
should not have received « solemn decision.—{Sep Selwyn’s 
Nisi Prius, tithe Ineurance; Park, on the Law of Marine 
Insurance, and a note to Campbell's Nisi Prius Reports, 


Vol. iy p. 276. 

ABIUTA ‘T, 0 military officer, attached to every batta- 
lion of a it. The office does net confer a 
iven to one of the subaltern o! 5 
duties of an adjutant are to superintend (under the 

sjutant- genera of the 
inary routine of disci- 


epee 
ficer; to select 
Lapel praia to late the placing of guards, 
of ammunition, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, a staff-officer, one of those 
next in rank to the commander-in-chief. He 


AD the Jesuits, this title 
resid with the general of 


eae meyer ese — tee! employed 
purpose. Each count Higgs at- 
tached to it. 2) = é : 
ADJUTANT, or GIGANTIC CRANE, (Ciconia ar- 
TemacincK, feria 


pees ales te si aC ine 
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(Grallatores, U1.1.1682), it is one of the most voracious and 
carnivorous Binks Knee Feregenser apnea. 

orguns corresponds voracious habit; 

what comparative anatomists term the solvent 
paeaiaes ite formed from those of any other bird, 
‘heir usual position ie: Bie Is SED tee 
tion of the stomach; but in the adjutant the Bn vo 
ae ted ad gna oy mpna 
the and bac! of if 
five or six cells, beri i 


The adjutant is not only capable of digesti 
Aver fond of them, cocievtig teeta wx 
it can get down its gullet,—a circumstance which has led to 
its being called the bone-eater, or bone-taher. It has 
stated by Sir Everard Home, that there was found ii 
craw or stomach of a tic crane a land © ten 
inches long, Ce serie ame ra black 3 eer 
'» Pe 184 y . 1813, p. 77. its great 
ete oxtremely useful in the countries whi in 
smal, Vaan: ops aad Oder capclan Sera 
lizards, other reptiles, 
immense hare these as to racenl them from an- 
noying the inhabitants, who, on that account, hold the bind 
in a8 great estimation as the Hollanders do the stork. 








[Adjutant, Andes Gigawtes, From a specrmen La the \ 


Zoologteal Gardens) 
Mr, Smoathman furnished Dr, Latham with an interest- 
‘Account of the adjutants from personal observations in 
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eminent philologist, the late Professor 
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the bestinformed Greek historians 
after the war of Troy, or 8.c. 1104; and 
a m in the tion of sou! 


& 
au 
Eze Brice 


n in experimenting, 

f a hollow ball, with a small otifice in which a 

eerewed. It erved to boil water in, for the 

‘steam. This instrument is mentioned 

in his treatise on Meteors, chap. iv., as used 

Tt f@ now entirely out of use, unless we choose 

boiler of a steam-ungine as an molipile. This 

ans the Grst inststice in which o ical 
Maile of use to thie atts. 

' tof time froin which 


to record have fixod 


logy, the Bible is not suffi- 
and, although the Jews and 
dite from the Creation, eee 
lace 


existence, and the 

or revival of the Olympic 

an important national festival. 
some event closcly connected 


the epee Rome 1754. 


the ian ob 
Pageeh ty Coen 
B.C. 6502 as the year of the 


the Jews - - Bc, 3701 
ios octal tach 
ae of the Crea- 


9. The Spanish wra, from the conquest of Spait 


by A was empl i i 
Meal Aifce andthe oath of Fane, is 
some 


this ra was in use 


middle of the fifteenth 
‘The wea of Salival 


go of emperor, was much used b} 
early Christians. and is still employed 
chiutrebes of the East . 

12. Tho Hogira, used by al! Mohammodans, dates 
pes ie ie it of Mohamined to Medina - - A.v, 622 
1s, Th mora dutes from the birth of 

Se hie vee eee a0 


the 


e 
Christ; the 
supposed to be born is cailod 1.2. } 
oat Det Many authors call 
year of our Lont’s birth 0, and consequent 
inake the dates of all proceding events one 
Jess than by the common practice, 

The following rules will serve to show tho of the 
Christian wra corresponding with that of any given mra:— 

1. When the commencement of the given ara 
the birth of Christ, subtract from the given year the num! 
affixed to the sora in the abore list, and the retuainier wil 
be the year of Christ in which the given year began. 

If the given year be less than the affixed number, sub- 
tract it from that number, adding one; the result will be 
the date before Christ. 
les-—Required the Christian date answering to 


1754 
Deduct 753 


The year 1001 A.p, corresponds with the yoar 1754 a. tc. 
He the year, snewerng to 707 awu.c 


B.c. coincides with 707 Aue. 
: A.C, 707 means that en event took 
;.and therefore 753—706 or 47 years h.c. 
the B.C. before 8.c. 47 have expired, 
take in the year u,c, 47. 
* Bee Ideler'a CAronoiogy, p. 34. ve 


the event m 
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aired the year of Christ in which the year of the J 
toe 2 2 ect 


From $591 

Deduct 3761 

Answer Ad. 1830 
2. When the commencement of the given mera follows the 
birth of Christ, add to the given the number affixed to 


the sora in the list, less one. sum will be the year of 
Christ in which the given year 


-—Required the Christian year in which 103) of | the 


the given year 1031 
‘Adu henumberin the ist} ie 
less one 


The year A.p. 1314 answers to the 103k. 
All the above dates may be reduced to visti 


am 
the same formula, except that of the He; as the 
Waetectass allow only 354 days to the ee ine 


from the Hegira by sul three years for every hun- 
Erp tay Crt alta 


Babtrecks reerete Sent a7 


toon 1208 
paca ths nia me Et 621 
Tess one 


1529 
The year of the Hegira 1245 began 


f in the year 1829 a.», 
3. The Coe reted Olym may be thus explained : 


Se ha pear ee te neni Olympia, egies ‘i 

ear i consaquent! 

fn the aie that followed the abe of 59 Olympic 

Coe en each), and 2 more years 

ing to the sixtieth iad; or after the expiration of 238 
and therefore ear H.C, 538. 


y 
originating in, and governed 
it cifial pemapedtive is, in what- 
, amenable to no positive law or esta~ 
for its application on the 


artist. Although entering into every 


by, mathematical, 
ever relates to 
peel ae if 
tions and capacity 
variety 


- ean those schools of 
study of external nature, especially ¢ 
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of sais in ic representation, it is in 
that: penteteisexiiten i faitigropecmphere: hand 
ithe only be necessary to recollect in how 


AER 


compete with Claude, that competitor, is 
Bt tea are direct portraits of the Pdic Bad 
the willowy lake, the marsh, the meadow, 
herd, and the ruminating cow. But, in 
pay of these materials, and 
ty flat, he communicates to 
and distance, and consequently ; 
them among the most astonis! 


any 

and the properties of steam might’ z 

part of the sclouce, We shall, however, con Sina 
selves to the explanation of the few 


general Eee 
can be relied upon ; the applications of which will be 
in the articles Wixn, Winpmine, At-cun, Sain, Bate 
Lows, Restsrance, Guxnuny, &o. ( aol 
‘The air is un clastic {luid,—thatis, any portion of it ean “ 
a ae 


confined ina smaller, or ex) intoa space, | 
would naturally occur: either case it 
is to be overcome; air itself resists comprossion ;— 
the pressure of the superincumbent air is to he overeame 
Sep any ExpEDae carl aS place, The natural state of the 
air to which we huve alluded, varies, as indicated by the rise 
or fall of the pAKommTxn, WI . 


or, if we would have the two move 


twice as much pressure to the twenty 
pis higareleran Ifwe now © 











to 1) itata 
paper epost ae ty 
and the air, or as we now in 


4 
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BE 
a 


a 
i 


i in the 
square root of 1d, or of 1 to 
of 100 to 87, nearly, By a si- 
ilar process any other 
ease may be computed, 
‘Let us now imagine a 
ball, a6, mado to move | body is the same as 
forward in the direetion | of 50 fect per second 
velocity loss than 1000 feet per second. 
t point of its track at which the air has eom~- 
dts former state. Their in the cone Ba dwill | Lt 
ively recovered its state, but will all be more or less 
ul te ition to the loss of motion arising from 


Renee 


x 


ba nee orion.) 
' The followin, Stmea- 
‘The condensation in front of AB is propa 
r Ustics, quicker than the ball moves; so 

front continues, if not entirely, at least very 

ural state. We cannot say that the cases 

ye ‘an orifice into a vacuum, and filling 


wrester thin ondens: p “005 Hardly percept. 
te rican vil Mba alee tees 

Oa ee 2) tae ee 
thoreabouts, the resistance increases vi 7 a Pleasant, brisk gale. 


dais tal Peart : 2 || Very brisk. 
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G-027 } [High winds. 

7873 

o-aga f | Very high. 
12°300 Storm or tempest. 
17715 |Great storm, 
31490 |Hurrieane. 
49200 [Destructive hurricane. 


For the method of obtaining these results see Anemo- 
METER. 

Let us suppose the square foot of surface pee 
so as to make an a ABC, 
with the direction A B of the wind. 
Let DB represent the velocity of 
the wind per second. Then, if DE 
be drawn perpendicular to BC (see 
Composition or VELociTiEs) the 
wind which strikes the jee at B 

zit 





does not strike it with its 
whole velocity, but only with the velocity DE; ‘ng the 
Fy Ei Gin she protion on ti | guitar tie pace sis We caoney DE nal othe fats 
e sine as ec 
greater than this on the surface from C towards B with it 
in, if we take two of the | This last will only make different particles of air 7 
{two iron spheres for example,) | point B, but not with different forces, This 
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proof of his limited acquaintance with it by the | but it is impossible to state ‘how fur he went, from #0 de- 
ple division which he makes of its inhabitants. | fective an extract as that contained in Pliny. Ti 
native tribes in the northern part he calls by the | which this voyage of Hanno was made is uncertain, 
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‘to impede the course not less | ning in a northerly direction, But the distance from the 
i Qopiye ees posed sources of the Bahr-el-Abiad to the high lands seen: 
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miles in twenty-four hours. 
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Ashantee, Dahomey, &c., and calls it by the name of 
Maritime: Nigritia. ' 

The African islands, not immediately bordering on the 
eoust, consist of the following chief groups, or single 


islands. 
Norrm Arcantic Ockan. 

‘The Madeiras—Archipelago of the Canaries—the ten 
Cape Verde Islands—Islands in the Bight of Biafra; Fer- 
nando Po, Prince's Island, St. Thomas, Anno Bom, &c. 
—The nine Azores, or Western Islands, are considered by 
some geographers as belonging to Africa. 

Soura Atiarric OckAN. 

St. Matthew—Ascensi Helena.—The three small 
islands of Tristan d'Acunha. 

‘Tar Sourn Inpian Ocran. 

Madagascar, which may be considered as the centre of 
an ae of small islands, to which belong the Mau- 
ritius Bourbon, the Comoro Islands in the Mozambique 
channel, the Sechelles, with the Amirantes; and the islands 
‘on the coast of pate 
Tax Norra Inptan Ocran. 
‘The islands of Socotra, off Cape Guardafui. The islands 
the Red Sea are generally small and ineonsiderable, and 
purtake of the character of the Arabian and African coasts, 
to which they may be respectively assigned according to 
their degree of proximity. 

Evnorsan Possnssions ix Avarca. 

Porruauxsr.—The government of the jiras—of 
the Cape Verde Islands; and the small posts of Cacheu 
on the San Domingo, Bissao, Zinghicor, Farim and 

Thomas, and Prince's Island—the post of 
i or government of 
of a few towns and 
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London, in the year 1788, with the of encouragis 
men of en’ to explore the Iiehe Uf Aker ote 
quiring by their means a of the character of the 
native inhabitants ; and of being enabled to introduce ameng 
them the arts of civilization, 

At its first formation, the 






whom the scoop atnoett of its oljecelinaa 


Joseph Banks was one of the first and most 
bers of this committee. 


att 


his adventurous dis; 
that of traversing the widest part of the t 
from east to west, in the supposed latitude of 
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The committee lost no time in supplying hi 
in October of the same year despalcned ‘Mie, 
they selected on account of the knowledge which 
acquired in previous travels of the and customs: 
the Arabs. The instructions of the com to Mr. Lucas 
were, ea rronee from Tripoli over the great desert of Sa- 
hora, to return homeward by the 
or the const of Guinea, To 
Lucas proceeded from Tripoli to Mesurata, where he re 
mained about a month collecting in! : 

by a state of 


Hat 


to the difficulties and dangers, caused 

which constantly opposed themselves to his undertaking, 

he was pepe rete to Tripoli, and thence 
ine 7 


stream to 


at Ferhanna, sixty-five miles S.E. of Bam . Endeay 


Maer roturned to Jarra, and there 
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in Fezzan, in Novomber. Here he remained for a consi- 
derable time ; and in pean net Oe ie Bors Sy! 
jast despatches were ‘iously sent way of Tripoli, 
expressed the sopaant ake of being able ef ponstinta 
farther to the southward and westward than any preceding 
ropean traveller. From that time no certain intelligence 
of ’his fate was ever heard. Vague rumours, received eight 
years afterwards, stated the probability of his being still 
alive in the interior of the country. According to one 
report, re was living, in June, 1803, in Gashna, where he 
had assumed the character of a Marabout or Mussulman 


Association. This 

i to to Calabar, in 

Gulf of Benin, arrived there in November, 1804, and 

from the fever of the country. 

rman, named Roentzen, recommended to the 

Professor Blumenbach, was next despatched 
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he acquired He ay Soe oe str = 
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Mr, Burckhardt romained at Cambri 
. On his arrival at Aleppo he assumed the 
Ton Abdallah, together with the 
outward characteristics of a Mussulman. 
'yria two and a half, which time was 
know! of all the spoken dialects of 
habituating himself to the customs of 
the expiration of this time he set off for 
Red and after visiting Mecea and 
Cairo in June, 1815. In the following 
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places and by all persons, being British subjects, who should 
pay the ay Tho government was vested in a committee 
of nine ms, who wore elected annually by the freemen 
of the resident in ‘London, Bristol, and Liverpool; 
three mombers being returned from each of the places, who 
ae ee sittings os London. ae a 
‘or iu ‘mai forts isons, 
an annual Ee eatin rarest dh by Porligiment, for 
the due disposal of which the committee were responsible to 
Government. The salaries of their clerks and agents, with 
all other expenses of management, including compensation 
to the members of the committee for their trouble, were 
allowed out of the sums received as fines of admission from 
the freemen. In the course of time it hi that the 
beg fp sare ae frayed by the 
charter of its it ion was 
28); 
the 


of the year 1809 was | Si 


a pecting the condition, 

intellectual, moral, and political, of its inhabitants: to cul- 
wate friendly relations with the African people, and to 
promote among them the diffusion of useful knowlelge:— 
to introduce among them the arts of civilization; to promote 


for that 
plements of hu: A 
by the promoters: 


individuals in its 
cipal chest abu ¢ Enovlodge of oy Atsona langage 
most extensively used, and to reduce them to writing, 
oo Sv ee ie aay een 

mportant instrument promoting 
objects, the members of the institution were invited to devote 
their individual attention and united intluence to obtain the 
enforcement of the law, then recently passed, for abolis! 
the African slave trude, and to expose all attempts to ev 
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iguanians into two smaller seétions, or sub- 
families ; the iguaniins, proporly so called, which, besides the 
i eran have likewise two 

in of the palate ; 


To the latter sub-family, of which, indeed, it is the type, be- 
ngs the genus agama, the subject of the present article, 
and of which we proceed to deseribe the characters, and a 
fow of the principal species. 

In the form of their beads and tecth the 


shorter in ic of the swurian 
family ; the is lax and of being distended or 
pffed Gut with ait at the will the reptile: the whole body, 
as well as the head, neck, and feet, is covered with minute 
thomboidal or scales, often prolonged in the form 
of little spines, when the body is inflated with 





air. The head is short, broad, and flat, particularly towards 
the occiput; the neck also is short, and the tail seldom 
longer than the body. These 


these reptiles. 
South America they-are called chameleons, from their power 
of dilating the skin with air, and thus, to a certain extent, 
imitating these animals in the various hues which they are 
capable of assuming. In other ts the various species 
of agamas differ so considerably one another, as to 
have induced Baron Cuvier to arrange them in separate 
subgenera, distinguished by the form of their scales and 
the presence or absence of in the thighs.  Spix, 
and some other writers, are inclined to regard these distine- 
tions as real generic characters, but they are pbrijuaty of 
too ome eS intluence too'confined 
over the habits and economy of the animals, to warrant us 


in the ideas of these zoologists. We shall there- 
fore follow the more judicious sentiments of M. Cuvier, in 
regarding these subdivisions as of no intrinsic value in 


themselves, but merely useful, as a practical means of dis- 
Hoguishing the species. It will be sufficient at present to 
i ite these diffcrent subgenera, and to refer to the works 
of the above-mentioned naturalists for a more particular ac- 
count of their several and respective characters. Generally 
cy i agamas haye no thigh pores; some, however, 
are pi ee ee ee ae 
with 4 row of these pores along the inner surface of each 
thigh ; some species have the toes so short and rigid as to 
compel them to live entirely on the surface of the carth, 
where they reside among and heaps of stones, and 
conceal themselves in the crevices; others again, which have 
long and flexible tocs, ascend trees with great facility, and 
Sport among their branches with the utmost security. All 
are of a diminutive size, and, like most other reptiles, feed 
upon insects and other small animals: one or two #pecies, 
nevertheless, are ted to be herbivorous. Their geogra- 
ni distribution is very extensive, and erobricos all the 
and temperate parts of the known world: Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and South America have each their a) is 
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{Agama murleata.) <a ° 

The Agama Barbata of Cuvier is «nother species from the 
same locality, It is ratherdarger than the muricated ¢ 
but preserves the same relative dimensions, and lives in the 
forests in the same manner. A Bas of large em 
scales passes in transverse bands over its back and tal, anil 
the throat is covered with long-pointed scales, forming a 
sort of beard, though neither so st Nor so conspic 
in the Similar scales cover the sides an 
oblique crests behind the ears; the belly is spo 
yellew, and the throat is capable of being distended 
will of the animal. This species is likewise figured ai 
scribed in White's Voyage, p. 255, but was consid 
Mr. Hunter as te fe eat of fe former. 3 

Other i is ‘ion, i ont] 

f ighs, are the Lawlghe (A G 

M. Cuvier, of Cochin China, with white mys 
ae blue ground ; the fe (Aw 
uniform dark blue colour with a white cross on 
and which, as Well as the kindred species, 4. 
and 4. Gyclurtis, described by Spix, inbabits varion 
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AGE 


to ‘ond a certain number of years, varying accord- 
Ate for it has been found that 


so far are exo- 
genous trees from continuing always to increase in diameter 
at the same rate, that every kind diminishes in its rate of 
growth after a certain age ;—the oak, for example, between 
its fortieth and its sixtieth year, the elm after its fiftieth, 
the spruce fir after its fortieth, and the yew probably after 
its sixtieth. With reference to this sul Professor 
eae has constructed a table of rate of growth, which 


Table of the rate of Increase ia Diameter of certain Exogmons Tracts 
‘expressed in lines, 
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It is very much to be wished that observations of this kind 

should be multiplied, as they would probably lead to some 

important conclusions, and, at sll events, would throw 

t upon 9 part of botany that is at nt very obscure. 

It, however, would be of little use to find the diametrical 
‘miensurement of trees loss than 100 years old. 

AGES OF THE WORLD. In the mythology of the 

‘Greek and Roman poets, the history of the world was divided 


periods in the 
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Poe a Tehthy 2 
fa lous fishes, se} 7 
copede, an ere Pon srsti both from the 
are Oa ow rivers oF Esha 

: nm nat a authorized another 
io actahioe take or Hy io bie ime cod tha ges 
son Who #0 authorizes him is called the D 

An it cannot be 


Masia! and other acts 
tee se oe sets of oe 

authority of the agent is required to be in 
all other cases no particular form is necessary = in 
affhirs agents are most usually commissioned 
orders, or simply by a retainers but a verbal 
Sol eerte fg eg aT a8 

ing employed to do any business whatever 
will create between the parties the 


Hy : 
as agent's authority (unless it is an authority 
with an interest, such as a power of attorney 
scourity for a debt) may, in general, be revoked 









specific names, such as bailiffs, 
rtieular rights, duties, and liabilities of each 
found their respective heads. The 
article is to state the general principles of law, 
plicable equally to all. 
Whenever the relation of 
tween two persons, the law 
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fault of his own : andi bis respopalllity extend to the shale 
amount of the damage suffered by the principal, either by 
liroet i peasenad ie ys ye Sea ear ee 
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gEFTE 


rs pe ereated in 

nei) (which is the same thing) to a 
(if none exist) the law, a8 we have before seen, will imp! 
between them, the agent is liable to an action for such 


ifs 


ua 


‘Thus a factor of common right is to sell for ready money, 
0 is iw dealing or bine 

po it, he will be authorized in selling to a 

credit, and giving such time as is reasonable 


neat aa 
is always to be so construed as to include all aes 
or usual means of executing it with effect. An 


is, therefore, authorized to do all such subordinate tS re 
o Heme: 
fa tn le oe 
table for the debt; and in all eases where un 
received money on behalf of his 
duty of it ed in the receipt or | which re; Heese carr ee oer by 
an em ; 
Ditaks out ties the Zououe bouve Getioe | the Sunt ox ln of Cbd uns. te Val, wales a ee 
entries made ; and he will be | duct be warranted by his instructions, or the 
advances, as well for such inci- 4 


The pri 
amount of 
Soa ae 
test, if any has actually been made, upon the balance in 
Ennis ied Kkawise” be’ Geary ait fit or advant 


%. An agent, confidentially intrusted and relied on for 
1 and direction—as an attorney, for i 


ling. 
Wa are ssoe' ts consider what are the obligations of the 
sion) eh es ttn is ge rive ee PLS 
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first ight is to his commission ; that 
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monians: but could never become Spartans ; at least, 
‘Herodotus of two instances up to his time 
bh 35). Theconsequence was, that the bulk of the popu- 





became constantly more Lacedsmonian ; in the time of 


Agesilaus, the number of Spartans had so dwindled, that thi 
could not be spared for foreign service in am rank below thet 
and all the leading officers 
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Piste (h.€,a0th: THs ss ence guests enpatorig tener 
.C. 382), atonce to’ 
of which he was the ls eee 

, and 400 of his friends immediately fled to A’ 


Complaint was made at §) of this treacherous 
in time of peace. eaten in just and 


of | liberal than the rest of his countrymen ; ae baeeeed 


that it was necessary to examine wl 


ho | of the Cadmeia was of advantage 


offices to all citizens. As hay 
the plot was discovered 


(see ANAnASis), 
vested, and the 
would 


the powers with which Agesilaus was in- 
have 


state of the Persian monarch; 
tem 


king was wounded, whe i 
not importing 


her former 
392), Higead the Spartans to send Antaleidas 
with proposals to 


Porsia, favourable pel 
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quent’s ferourend eas eae at which the 4 


{| nians were so much offended, 


produced a striking instance of Spartan eh 
arrived at Spare dase i 

did not allow the celebration of it to be 
list of the slain was sent to the houses of 
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AGNOLO, BACCIO a’, o Florentine, was at first a 
wood-engraver, and afterwards an architect. He was born 
in 1460, and had already acquired considerable reputation 
in the practice of his earlier profession at Florence, when 


he was attracted to the study of architecture, and went to | Pots 


to it ame the remains of antiquity there. 

He opponts, mavertholoas, during his sesianes in Rome, 
to haye continued to em ay Binea bie ait ans nestnced 
ly for the means of subsistence, 


On sel seas apne Tem eemins 5 wee 
was engaged in several works portance there, and ac- 
xl notoriety of a disagreeable nature throug! deviations 
the ordinary | of the time, He adorned the 
windows of a man: or (as the Italians term 


it but being conscious 
that he had done well, *he took beer stood firmly.’ Tt 
tects 


design for that “was lost. | Baccio was about to su; 
Seat neuctinas his own invention, had Ely 
to cut away the left by Brunelleschi in the work 
Deca did not suit what he proposed todo. At this 
ngelo happened 


AL 
[bol Sep res te re deeoetet ey) the unfitness | cous 
aCClO Wi nm juence 
ween in sles, the eee toe | 


of 
earebe disputes on 
Baceio d'Ay 


the 
died in 1543, being eighty-three years 
a son Giuliano, an and architect, 
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AGOSTA, on AUGUSTA, is a 
south-cast coast of Sicily in the Vad di 
was built in the 13th century, by the Emperor the 
Second, on tee re its north side the peninsula 
‘is connected with Sicily by » long narrow causeway, 
considerable salt ponds of each tiie ‘The harbour tena 
by this projection is one of the safest and most sheltered 
tho island of Sicily: This town suffered from an_ 
quake in the year 1693, by whieh it was 
fo ruins; during the shock, the por 

a , and the pee was, 
sea. Various accounts agree in q 
of the inhabitants were erushed ion 
buildings. The town has since been il 
plan, and in order to mitigate the evils 
very low. 
is 


eneet! 
at 
! tl 


tion induture, the houses are all made 
slightly fortified on the land side. and 
the sea by three forts, built on as many small 
entrance of the port. Ayosta has m 
gree of importance whieh it enjoyed previous 
quake, The knights of Malta, dunng the 
Seteaints ot thicten's tie tede mika 
magazines at port. gosta is in 
flax, olive-oil, salt, and sardines. The remarkable caves 
Timpa are in its vicinity, The town is situated 
miles north of Syracuse in 37° 8 N. lat. and 15° 8" E. | 
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+ ( fay Mliger ; a nD 
in Frage fs us of animals belonging to the class 
malia Rodentia. The peculiar and ay . 
character of the Rodentia consists in haying twe long in- 
cisors, or front teeth, in each jaw, 
Serres teint 

|, but whi ewise apply to a great 
other ses, such as the formation of 
out artificial 
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we a habit of sitting upright 
aud frequently also assume 
would Tooke around thom, or 


toes, and other tuberous roots 


n di it West India groups, they are 
destructive to the sugar-eane, of roots of 
are extremely fond. The planters employ every 


them, so that at pa y have 
rare in the sugar feed aie 


Laeinesitapea epee 
of a particular continent, the ir Species 
0 eI pe Hd ee 
bulky are confined to the mainland 
found to be indigenous in the small 


large, blunt and nearly 

mtly deprived of the power of 
also do not construct burrows 
woods, sheltering them- 

in the hollow of some de- 
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food ; 
for 


and nurture their young, | The fles! 


accounts, three or four 
others, never having more 
season, and even that con- 

or three individuals. It is pro- 
‘ing numbers of these animals 
South America, notwith- 
therm by small car- 

inns, and likewise 





.| appearance on the neck, head, 


wig ged 

m 
Dents des Mammiféres, but of which we have no 
further knowledge nor description, 


distinctly known, and one alluded to by M. F. 
treatise 


and shoulders, is ine iddling 

sight inches in len, nd about eleven or twelve inches 
high at the croup, head resembles that of the rabbit, 
the nose is thick and swollen, the face arched, the 

lip divided, the ears round and naked, the 

upper ja considerably longer than the lower, 
naked flesh-coloured stump. The hairs of 
fore parts of the body are annulated with brown, 


black, which give sh 
k, and sides; on 
croup, however, they are of a uniform golden yellow, m' 
longer than on any other purt of the body, and 
wards: the breast, belly, and inner face of 
arms and thighs are light straw colour, and the 
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fect black. Tho goneral length of the hair on the upper Jin Guyana it 1s more common, met pore ee Sar ae 
Bea rion patient the. body te about arvtooby alas af Goa iti, and according to the report of there 
¢roup is upwards of four inches long, and all, excopting the | called a rabbit, whilst the Agouti is denominated the hare, 
short coarse fur of the logs and feet, and that on breast {preteen irae ‘St. Lucia and Grenada, lives 


nai i winds ko the Aout but it Hoshi said be Sine 
ual bristles than of si a sipid an le 

a the nl, Danyprcta ‘Grin izaer in " Fe Maa Patogenia Cary (Danyracta Patacko 
called agouti, te res | rica) t known to na 
Beier er ita aevede |e care 
the shoulders and bac! tis i y smaller connecting li present 

than the MT Rabie cost tevaiee of Grabbit | Ghinehifien and LApssonayes, Rita cpaecat ear aa 
whilst thay species spproackies the dimensions of the hare.| the-Agnatis, moasuring two foot six’ inches iq ‘= 


ted ; and Bs 
i johny pram of ean 








(Black Agouts, from F, Cuvier) 
Its proportions and however, are the same, 
but the hairs of the back and sides, instead of being annu- 
lated with various-coloured pa Mruptat erate care 
t the hairs of the croup are 





more the ay 
rodent anim 
the Agontis, and app: 
of the 


, Cuvier, made upon: two indivi- | and 

h ly by the menagerie of 

the Jardin des Plantes, that the black sgouti has but six 
mamma, whilst the other species (the common) js reported 
to have twelve, Both seam to inhabit the same climates, 
Surinam, Guyana, and Bragil; the common agouti, how- 
ever, Poet ape extensive range, ond 
to be likewise found in the West India islands, and even as 


far south as a 
‘octa Acuchi) 1s considerably 
species, and is at once 


the 
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which fell into the hands of the conquerors in 
the issue of s successful war must often have been ma state 
of utter desolation, for devastation by fire and sword was a 
constant and leading feature in ancient warfare; and in a 
country where the olive and the vine form an important 
branch of agriculture, such desolation was not easily re- 
Thus districts were unilt for distribution 


the 






thy | Spurius Cassius indeed Ji 


. 4 . ng! 

eae right which was from time 

to time exercised, Yet, though the occupants had no tide 

whatever as against the state, they appear to have been 

| against individuals Ene tae 

of law entitled rsstonum, Under 
these lands 


at any time resume 


tions 

able that some regulations of the kind shoul 
existed from the ‘inning, if only to 
santana.” Du rater daub 
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collecting this branch of the 

was the practice to farm it out, which was 

by selling or letting the jus vectigalis or fructus; 
‘used the phrase agri 
ly, though somewhat am 
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ion or restriction, would have been little 

toa scramble, Yet, how- 

blis eter | that the 
permissive. inal ocen} 

, the case agalnst (he paticiane wilt 


sek deed 
He comma 
rica heals 


districts mopolized: 
found more profitable to cultivate the land by slaves 
, Who were always liable and often called 


service. Those who held the chief 
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amount. The sole object which the reformers had before 
them was to cheek usi of the public domain. 


We cannot trace the subject historically through 
existence of the sopubls but a few remarks 
useful, If we look at the birth, the stati 
the character of the distin, 
connected with the promulgation of 
shall find little reason for considering them as 
wed in a time 
little reliance w) 
himself a pees had sien been 

$ u was eventually 
Sook it ePanea “ 


whose usurpations he had contended 
his accusers and his judges. For i 
iogulnton, ve wil only refer othe forkeoning mapnacot 
1. we wi refer to it 
fiebubr's third ee In the time of the ¢ “4 


ntions, or the baseness of the majority 
ho resisted them by revolution and 
the presumed guilt of 
ian laws, not even their i 
¢ characters of the two sons of 
Velleius was no friend to democrats, 


mort 

except in his opposition to the usurpations of the 

as to his life most blameless, in ability most. 

in principle most upright, in fine adorned with. 

in as high o ‘as man can attain to, when the! 

of nature are improved i discipline.)—At the 

rancse Octavius, and his murderer the Pontifex. 
cipio Nasico, were actually offenders under the 

Tiberius was wouring to enforee. On the 


Livy ; Cicero's inst Rullus, &e. 
"AGREEMENT, a mutual bargain 
course of society, and may even be said to form 
ivi society itale is 9 roore iiceited Gann Ph 
jons whieh it is the object of all go 


coineide, in their general features, with the laws of ¢ 
communities. 
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manner, otherwise, i 
derive reciprocal benefit, 
-of lawyers wlien they affirm that a parole 
eine nls ‘not contained in a doed) cannot be 
ee ane unless there be a sufficient consideration 
A. cannot found legal proceedin, 
in tain re made a to A., nlees 
terms of iginal agreement A. was either to con- 
advantage upon B., or was to put himself 
disadvantage at B.'s * poquest. ‘Upon this 
ares Ey ne a 8 to make a voluntary 
enforced ; but there is a on aes right | jeal 
ena , to retract his promised donation, 
is actual ly completed. An agreement, thus 
for want of consideration, is called a‘ nudum pac- 
pee bore borrowed! from the Roman law, ch used 
® somewhat different from that which it bears in 


ments has in some cases been 


or 
it 


a 
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the 


the Statute of Frauds, in the reign 
oe is a that contracts, in cer- 
unless there be eons 


exeuse : Saar ae ileal es 


in 
appropriate, he oe 
peesare a sone, that the ace: z 


his agreement 
Blackstone's Comm. b. 4 Ce 30—Fi 
of Exuity, vol — eae 


; (CNAUS JULIUS) was born on the Ld 
the year 38 a.p., at Forum Juli, now Fréjus, 

of considerable celebrity. (See Spee 

epee ce al Grmcteee p maar ot me 


agree- | lady belonj i fo, of the first Bom i 
elected quavstor, 
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seilles,). the seed of learn 
to Britain, 


tonius Paulinus, one eof es 
island inch 


ing Io Gea. be, eas eent 


aoe 
ere] 


( ch in 5M toe ee a 

‘comm su to m™ 

rte ina aS 
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feturned to Rosie whos he oes Sita 


Aneel and received si iT big pervinets the 
wonlth of which too often tempted. of Roman 
officers: and, on the ee ae we caret 
Salvius ese spot of at th Ssets 


ee 

oe he easel a5 @ = Soman eae the 

the temples, and to reson to 
eee verted ee away; fs foro the 
valuable consecrated in the 
evict 

ja was en) 

between Otho. ‘itellius does not 
of this war his mother wns 
Otho's fleet which landed in 


legion in Britain. return 

was en hy. a Citta Pair rig ares sand 
soon after ay 
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interior were strengthened by massive pilasters, supporting 
an entablature upon aaah ated a row of Aélantes, as the 
Greeks called male figures when thus applied. These co- 
lowsal figures were about 25 feet high, and supported an 
upper entablature, which rose about 110 feet above the tloor 
ch to restore one of these 









eno, 
ce 
ts must, however, be consi- 
us says, that ‘one part con- 
nected with three giants and some columns was| easoue 
but fell, December 9, 1301, and the common, till 
the spot the Palace of the Giants.” 
i , resembling the finest marble, 


ig. The as given by 
dorus, is clearly wrong, unless we suj him to mean the 
cell, or nave of the building, in w! case he is not very 
far from the true dimensions as ined by measure- 
ment, We may here that some modern works give 
the height, as stated by Diodorus, at 220 feet. Wesseling, 
however, reads 120, and the other is So giaciogl out of pro- 
portion, that there can be no doubt whi eae The di- 
mensions, given in English feet by Mr. Cooke: 


|) ore— 
Extreme length of basement . . - + - 
breadth < 


derably later in date. 











Entablature . . bored 
i 6 


Tympanum . Pee 

Of this splendid with the tee ier ths base 
z splendid building, with the mm a 
‘ment, scarce one stone remains above another. Traces of 
‘the walls, however, have been discovered by excavation, 
enough to enable the skilful architect to determine the 
ground-plan with accuracy. Nota single column remains 
Manding, but two capitals are still on the ground,— 
one a of the entablature attached,—which excite 
the wonder of the visiter by (eg byrne’ 
* We have described at this the most remarkable 

and construction: o| 
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Further to the west, stands the temple of 
|, in better , owing to its baving boen 
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{Agrimonla Bupstoria.} 
over England. Its lower leaves are interrupt 
with the leaflets of an oval form, and cc 


nceount agrimony is always reckoned one of our 
cinal plants, and is often employed as an in 


teas, 
AGRIOPES (. Cun.), in 
of acant er belony 
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Bosehl 
as well as to indulge himself 
ther departments of litera- 


tj that age of all this preten- | wife of 


‘unquestionable talent and by 

acquirements at extent, was to raise Agrippa, for 

a time at least, to high estimation and importance. ing 
invitations were sent to him by several crowned heads that 
he would enter into their servi our Hi 


aera cacy Jer ee Great Men who have been 
Tene EROD, son of Aristobulus), king of Judea. 


[See a 1 
AGRIPPA (HEROD) son of the above. [See Hxnop.) 
AGRIPPA (MARCUS VIPSANIUS) was born about 
the year 63 n.c., and thus was within a fow months of the 
ar per abi afterwards the emperor Augustus, with 
‘whom his whole destiny was so intimately united. When 
the assassination of Julius Cwsar led to a renewal of civil 
it was extraordin 
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ma he had a daughter, Vigetiis, afterwards the 
Tiberius, Attica may have dead, or it is not 
improbable that he divorced her to make room for Marcella. 
A third consulate awaited him the 


VII. 
gin bie Rom 
in 1510, 


honour of representin; ea ae the marriage 
between the wlotapate Jala and Marcellus, who seemed 


not yet establi 
of A, 


was not merely recalled to Rowe, but, at the request of the 
em » divareed his wife Marcells to m Ses omg 
wi Julia. In 19 he finally subdued est , Who 
had again been in arms for more than two years, Agrippa 
was now looked upon as the undoubted successor of Augus- 


et her if His family, by Julia, the two 
nec, 12, His A ‘were 
Caius and Tatas Tule, A 
i im) after 


certions of Agri 
side, agai ca of Vi 
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the cause that produces them, but to explain. 
peste nena peer ch: ee 


for a given time, ceases to act at all for a 
it | then at 


sufficient to distinguish them, if the seasons of the year 
wherein they happen, namely spring or fall, be considered ; 
but some of these have no very visible character where! 
they aay be distingui from continued fevers, tl 

they really participate of the nature of intermittents. In 
general the character of spring intermitting fevers is suffi- 
i obvious ; but when autumnal intermittents come 


Of the Exciting Cause of 
arise from stagnant water or 
diate or the exeiting cause of i 
admitted, What the nature of 
known, Neither their physical nor their 
have been ascertained, ira 


No. 
distinguished chemists have applied all the resources. 


gerous diseases. Some poisonous ge 
carbonic acid ; others that it is azote; ocbars again Bae 
hydro-carburetted gas, or hydro-sulj 
diseovered compound of azote 
But chemistry has yet to discover even w! 
be a simple substance or a compound 
what test, other than its action on the 
"Though ths olson Eso 

thi mn 
dance ae intensity in marshy 
without doubt it is also produced in 
none of the characters of a marsh, 
is moist and contains 
is capable of being 
large @ quantity as marshes, 
remains a long time damp, and alwa; 
i lence in 
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rife. This is especially the case 
Kent, Sussex, Ham nee Wales, 
dense brush 
and intense heat acti 
with which it 


pee of a low 
and grass; 
yegetation, 
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SS ies aa for 


evil. Dr. Rush states that, in Pennsy! 
variably follow the i i 


and | and that they do not 


rmission becomes apparent, 

the malady manifest, while, if an inter- 

mittent commences under its own form, but in its 

becomes severe, it often changes into a disease which cannot 
be distinguished from a continued fever, 

Hewlla “ i Sn esa OC ones Snr aca 

and_inexplicabl Property periodicity. During 

the intermission what becomes of the malady? “Why after 

A specific interval does it uniformly recur? icinns have 

to refer this ain, Rpaaeinens, Wai, J 34 


gress | Fr 


have 


ancestor d 
in a marsh, and inclosed it with a putrid mor 
which has been constructed for a few go 
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and in the 1 
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larger towns and 
greater cleanliness 
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Of the remote or predisposing Cause, It has been stated* 
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vigorous 
functions, and so weakens 
of it weak. Durin; 
endowed with the 


ion as it lessens 
Bis balance of its actions, 
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fog the 


bat justly considered it as merely 
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AGU 


AGUESSEAU (HENRI FRANCOIS D’), a chancel- 
lor of France, He was born November 27, 1668, at Limoges, 
the principal town of the then province of Li in, and now 
the chief town of the de; of Haute-Vienne, His 


cultivated er 
the highest honour upon his a 
The abilities of Aguessean brought him early into notice. 
Atthe age of 21, he wns admitted an advocate at the Chitelet ; 
and, three months after, he was made one of the three advo- 
cates general. It has been said, that this high office was 
conferred ues him h the recom: ition of his 
father, in whom Louis XIV., the then reigning monarch, 
great ernie Denne ten years that Ne 
situation, obtain it ion which se- 
cured his future elevation. apie as 
Tn the year 1700, he was ‘appointed Procureur Général 
(Solicitor )e aay ion to the registration in 
parliament of the papal MioxNnitus, which he eon- 


sidered as an. tion of the inconsistent with the 
rights of the French nation, Gel eekteree of the inde- 
of the Gallican church, had nearly caused his 


with the king. But he maintained his position by 
the force of his talents and integrity. He employed his au- 
thority as rour Général in most cases wisely and 
honestly. He reformed the system of the management of 
public itals ; i the discipline of courts of justice ; 
and instituted a qi x mode in the investi mn of criminal 
eases previous to their being brought to judgment. 
Aguesseau aspired through life to the bigh but difficult 
reputation of a legal reformer ;—and it is in this parti- 
cular that his character has the greatest claim upon our 
respect. His principal objects were to define the limits of 
purticular jurisdictions; to introduce uniformity in the ad- 
ministration of justice h the various provinces ; and 





fo secure the right to the subject of a just testamentary dis- 
position of his yu . His Peston Sy attempts were 
no doubt by all those w! mistaken interests sug- 


of exchange, is 
waseau was not much before his 


against what were called forestallers 

is, holders of corn—a class of persons who, by eysalising the 

ing in times of plenty, and selling at a 

» have done the only thing which 
relieve the pressure of bad harvests upon the people. 

in in the chancellor. 
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in front of the 
horrors of the French revolution: the remais of thy 
cellor were even disturbed, and removed to another 
into which they 
A statue, re 3 
Législatif, (Chamber 
erected fa. Paes of TH 
1810, under reign apoleon. 

The principal features of See 


foe 


the Due of St. Simon, were muel 


form 13 vola. 4to.; they consist i of 
act cola pe alle Ee as mel 0 
of his speeches at the opening of the sessions 


general, and of his 
of parliament, < 
HANTA, the name of a small district 
Gold Coast, in Africa, which has been 
founded with Ashantee. It is now, however, 
of the Gold Coast, subject to the sovereign of 
Tn Mr. Bowdich’s oe it occupics the syuce 

lying between 3° and about ey W. longitude from 
wich; and its breadth from north to south is 
derable. On the west of it is the river which the 
call Ancobra, and the natives Senna, beyond 
district called Amanahea ; to the north is Warsaw; 
the cust are the districts of Assin and Fi from 
is divided by the river Booseny Ahanta is itself 
into three districts, Amanfoo, Adoom, and. Poho. 
town is Boossooa, At the town of Succondee, on the 
there used to be an English settlement; but it has now, 
believe, been abandoned. 


Ae 


tue 


jon to Ashantee, p. 216, &e. Asn. 

AHASUERUS or ACHASHVEROSH, is the 
the Persian monarch whose revelry, and ¢ 
wo th Seok eaceel Stee Bopoaginn 
to that OS aS 
him Arthasastha or Artaxerxes: he is pr 
king as the Artoxerxes Longimanus of the 
rians, whose commenced n.c, 465. His 


‘AZ or AC 
xvi. &o,) a king 
contemporary with the: 





H 


A 


M 
ich. i. 1.) He made the dial 





of Israel, who reigned 
(97-896 B.c. (1 Kings, xxii- 40, 2 Chron. xx. 35.) Another 
the son of Jehoram, was king of Judah 884-883 #.c. 
2 Kings, ix. 16.) who occurs also under the name 
f Sehoahaz (2 Chron. xxi. 17.) and Azariahu (xxii. 6.) The 
name, according to its Hebrew Ae interpreted 
Ms or ie Lord.” 
the frarise civ gates of the Ottoman em- 
f ‘gated Gs eepemnees La came LA 
year 1603, contrary to the practice 
5] the life of his brother Mus- 
Leer ced are war with Shah Abbas of 
which he lost the im) it town of Erivan, 
He at the same time supported an in- 
bgt are rek ‘the German 
4 .: in 1606, r, & treaty of peace 
concluded at Komorn and Situarok between the two 
The efforts of Ahmed’s government were then 
directed towards the Rene of revolutionary movements 
in the Asiatic part Ottoman dominions, which had 
been Ealpist chiefly by two daring adventurers, Kalender 
Ogli and Janbulad-zade: both were finally subdued, and in 
1609 Was restored in the interior of the empire. 
pnw AS ee of a yi and maaarats 
jon, of the enjoyments of a quiet and luxu- 
rious is said that his nalio contained 3000 women, 
and that pot less than 40,000 falconers were in his pay. 
which he built at Constantinople, and a 
ly orm curtain which he sent to the sanctuary at 
Mecea, attest, at the same time, that he was not indifferent 
about the Mohammedan religion. 
wee. eee son aa eee M eiien oldinet 
oceupied the throne ttoman empire from 1691 
3 owed his elevation to the chiens chietly to the 
the cel grand-vizir Kiuprili or Kiuperli, 
who soon afterwards fell in a battle against the Austrians 
near Salankemen or Slankement. Ahmed II. was a weak 
sions HES His reign is marked by many 
plague, a famine, and an earthquake 
desolated the GieGe the capital was afflicted with a 
destructive firc. Bedouins of the Arabian desert, in de- 
safeguard, dared to attack the caravan 


flance of the 


“SME 


son of Sultan Mohammed TV,, was 

of the Ottoman empire in uence 
hen, after the loss 

(1709), King Charles XID. of Swe- 
Bender in the Turkish dominions, he was 

Ahmed, who even made him a present of 
amount of 16,000 ducats. XIL. 
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prison, at the 


and 
it was fo 


its religious and other public buildings, 
its commeree and manufactures. i8 pros] 


Inthe Four i018, Ahmedabad came into the pertianent 
possession of the East India Company, immediately upon 
which the exorbitant rates of duty exacted by their pre- 
decessors were abolished, and a uniform tax upon its 
commercial products was established in their stead; at 
the same time all articles of consumption were declared free 
of duty, with the exception of tobaceo and opium, as to 
tha Gals Rt wided! Hie Gutsy sestatst 4 profitable mo- 


nopoly. 

“The city, which is estimated to contain a ation of 
100,000 souls, ix favourably situated on the lsanks of the 
Subermatty river, in 23° 1/, N. lat, and 72°42’, E. long. 
ae considerable damage from an earthquake in 


The distance of Ahmedabad from Bombay, by the usual 
travelling route, is 521 miles. From Poona the distance is 
389, from Delhi 610, and from Calcutta 1234 miles. Ren- 
nell's Memoir of a Map of Hindostan ; Sir John Malcolm's 
Memoirs of Central India; Parl. Papers ; Hamilton's E. £. 


Gazetteer. 

AHMEDNUGGUR, a atrongly fortified city in the 
nos AO, known as Aurungabad, in the Peculsiney ah 

jombay. 

This city was founded in 1493, by Ahmed Nizam Shah, 
who, having established the { nce of the state, gave 
his own name to it and to the infant city, and made the 

Jace the capital of his dominions. He resided bere until 
jis death in 1508. 

Following the common fate of the native states of Indi 

Abmednuggur was, from. this time, the scene of a series 


Empire, and so continued until after the of Aureng- 
ebe in 1707. It was then seized hy the Mahrattas, and 
remnii dominion of the Peshwa until 1797, 


AHW 

io inscriptions in Cufe in- 
Reterapaeeed ly sharsctaty some ine 

h sntiquity iss } The city of 
90; the banks 6 the river Karun (31° 20! N. lat. 
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anding, remarkable for its state 
any places ten feet high, and 


. Many single blocks in it measure eight and ten 
ees, ee hones the bund with Beit bh JS 
found of the 1 is 
ery deseription are obliged to unload previous to an 
tha pemnge anianzed 

ly swamped. Tho 
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under 

ore wre 
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great mass of mason: 
t . Towards ‘south ond of the town, th 
sin) wities, 
it's Visit. 
, too, commences the mass of ruins, e 
or twelve miles in a south-easterly direction, w! 
breadth covers about half that 
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ual | ens caged by, the, all OWS 0 
upper country, have nearly effaced 


of water, A part } 


is general; sipped 
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mound appear to have borne sor 
expertre (, tbo woatlets r 


nee in nt 
tho Karun, but his 
Te a] 


Captain R, Taylor, that the sugarcane 
cultivated round Ahwaz, and the sugar was 


arts, Ahwaz, in the height of its prosperity, b 
the Khalifs, from eae revolted AWB 


took the fleld against them, and after a long | 







ng yas 
th this dif 


be explained, and which 
as 
that the 





el ly deserving of attention, a8 Wel 
i structure, the 





of molar and canine teeth, the 
the gre: 


selves, 

cise of that species of locomotion commen to qua- 
drupeds, has eaused them to be considered as most 
miserable ater of 


‘beings, imperfect 
creation, equally remarkable for their disyusting appearan 
nd Iola oo The valuable peace of a 





‘manner as to 
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other edentata by a short round | painful 
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ves 
moving on a plain surface with that 
mirable in the lity of quai 3 
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markable Constr of their fore-arms is common to 
another genus of arboreal mammals, the real apes,in whieh, 
far from re their motions, iar strecture is 
of the most inl importance fn ‘to their 
But the sloths partake of none of the ads 
which the apes possess. They noo ble 
their inj ee u 
Sl ape av 

on 
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remains of a tia cone things, betas Seer hes ad would Hates think. me calling him pest 
re mt nature of wl we are ol wo the er merit o! ex) account 
= iota 


Loe anes wheat 


de Montmirail, in whose 

for upwards of three years. 

vinwn, has an engraving of ah 
we have copied, as illustrating its 


tuins beneath the surface of the earth, and that they escaped, 
by some areal ihe catastrophe which destroyed their con- 


“te fe al and bee ore opinions which have been 
functions and condition of these é 
Pare ae from preconceived notions which do not apply | The conformation of the extremities is not aoe 
an aes manner to the conformation of the sloths. If placed | of its anatomy in which the sloth differs from an 
a plain surface, the sloth moves indeed with great mals, The number and form of the bones 
siete and only by seizing upon the little aspenities | the trunk, the nature of its teeth, and the 
adhe finds in his way, and by that means dragging his | stomach and intestines, are all peculiar, The 
wie se ett forwands, just as we may observe a bat to do | divided by transverse ligutu: Beetle iS ee 
But this és a situation equally | ments, which bear a distant resemblance four: 
Bs Bon hapliaoe econcery boek oos sloth and of the | of ruminating animals: they do not, however, ¢ 
a and we are no more justified in Judging of the nature | functions of organs, nor do the sloths 
of the one under these circumstances, than we should be in | food, or subject it to a second of 
reasoning the habits of the other, ox and the sheep. The ini 
poy ase quadruped ; it is | for ere # 
it dies in 4 r sae equal twice the length 
face of the earth, and those, ‘ exceed 


f ruminants 
a favourable opportunity of judging of ‘Their simplicity an inutive 


si 
its nature and functions. be compensated by the superior 

Yet if we ecep consider the organization of the ex- | of the stomach,—which, reta 
cecal eal deen Xs it will, ay that the amazing 


Savers ttin the hind legs in point of | mo 
io th a immoveableness of the beans reversed position | al 
claws, the oblique articulation of feet, and the 
rigidity of all the members, are circumstances which 
us sof tse with seysog ld the cus and cout of 
with anything ease and security of 
debted to the valuable 
his ‘ wanderings’ in | cular, however 
TY CX] tadpts of | alone forms an excey universal 
t difficulties and inconsistencies in the | having nine cervical pas 1 hie ce nt ea 
habits of the sloth. ‘The sloth, Ais this parte a peda as 
its whole life in the trees, | withstanding its two supernumer: 
force long,—being, on the cont 


Satpal cores “epson its power of using the fore-par 
is once account qn iW as a 
of tho sloth lending a painful Et and enteling «melancholy i fool ois canathe which, nobet 

pon its progeny, it is but fair to conclude that it 

ify ea mesh bs.eny other nial, and that 

formation and si i 


you ! substances. Hence it 
You | eth ams be estoy i 








Al 
Rit me 
the name of. 


age 


alonyx, and which, with the 
nearly gained ihe Sephat 
ys a. 

the canine teeth, which are completel: 
the Ai of the same form ad 
the molars, these two genera 
one another by the number of toes 
are three in the Ai and only two in 


of the fore-arms, which 
epicny in the latter; by the 
in 


the Ai, as already men- | Caystrus 
usual number of ribs in the Unau, tise to 


hich : to no than forty-six, the greatest num- 
ber hitherto found in any the . i 

pete ‘numerous other modifications whi 

rng lho cedinary ‘guadrupeds: Yor this pusporo they 

A \s oF Purpose tl 

Lave two mantion, sick are situated on the breast; and 

sloth, from the moment of its birth, adheres to 

it_aequires sufficient size and 

. The head of the Ai is short, 

id round like that of the American mon- 

eara concealed in the long hair which surrounds 

fae cerry, sunk in the head, and the 

i is found only in the most 

i forests of South America, 

like his flesh, and are in continual pursuit of 


wo distinct are of the Ai, 
sh may probab) 


it is unne- 


and 
be 


parts of the body, and 
by a longitudinal black stripe; the 
of a light straw colour. 
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ALK 


the nck, and 
Srtaneeeys 


sembling the word Ai, and which is the « 


they bear among the 
are extremely retentive of and have been seen to move 
Prieta and exhibit other of vivacity, a 
on hour after being derived of the heart and other 
viscera, 
AIA-SOLOUK, or AIA-SALUK, a small village of 
Asia Minor, on the banks of the Kitchik Minder, the 
found there, which have 
it occupies the site of Ephesus. 


mammal, 2a Henig pabaty: river, 


Rates ae Saree ae 
iesang he pleases, and this situation confers 

AIDS, called by ancient legal writers aurilia, were a 
po lene pn pig 
of aids of most usual occurrence were, i, when the lord 


and a 


@ rank 


beat Aesop 

gave his eldest daughter in marriage, 

and was mailed by law to claim a contribution 
his tenants for this . The amount of these 

two kinds of aid was limited to a certain sum by the statute 


learning upon the various 

Seng Gas VaRdY Seeger toe ened DDotabey Br 
i 's dat are i 

the eat 1a Gar. 11. 0,94 ‘and ix the al for‘rananoaing ha 


fay, and be 


‘utility, 
rely matter , n 
AIKIN, JOHN, M_D., was the only son of the Rev. 
John Aikin, D.D., for many tutor in divinity at the 
dissenting academy of Warrington in Lancashire. John 


was born at the village of Kibworth-Harcourt in 
shire, on the ath eae 1747. Here, and afterward: 


Wi ved a education under his 
father, pole get aa Ee ES 


abstruse 
kinds of aids; butas aids for knig 


eer ee 
nd otned the 


more than a year be 
Vou. 1—2 H 
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but his Dictionary is 
mombered. A second 

ently republished. One edition, which came 
out in 1752, is in tro folio volmabs, and used to be in some 
request as a handsome specimen of typography. It was su- 
perintended by the Rev. William Young, the supposed ori- 
ginal of Fielding’s Parson Adams. in two volumes, 
pablishpd in 1774, by Dr. Thomas Morell, the 


jhical exposition of the etymolo, 

ar anythin, Nz like a cyte exit 
words by Latin authors, Notwit 
which it has received from the labours of its successive edi- 
tors, it still remains disfigured by many errors and iencies, 
which could searcely have been avoided when it was first 
compiled, but which leave the book a great way behind the 
present improved state of philological learning, 

Ar. This word is derived et pace andl Ladin 
aer, Thoug! erally applied to the materi: e 
atmosphere, the term was, about the middle of the last 
contury, extended to all the , as they were successively 
discovered, with a distinctive name for each. Though we 
confine ourselves here to the ies of atmospheric air 
only, we give the references to modern names of the 
principal airs, as they wore then called, which will be found 
monti chemical 


tioned in the works of the Inst century. 
pee “Ain oH Oxygen. 
ti) a sec 
Vital Air, 
ted Air, see 
Nitrous :Air, ‘Nitric Oxide. 


Alkaline Air, sec Ammonia. 
The air which envelops the globe is a mixture of two 
these simple substances, to which chemists have given 
name of elds Pear eas cllrerse, See 
small carbonic and water in the state of 
two last are considered is ingre- 
dicnts, and not constituent parts; as well on account of 
the smallness of their quantity, as because they occur 
ions at different times. Speaking ac- 
of the atomic THEORY, air is 


in 
composed 
trogen, or 
ing 28 the between the 
two contained in ewe es air will be 
of 7 sl afer 
two 
fe Cal ee he a 


of nitrogen. The best 
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@ grains of air contain | of the 


AIR 


perature, weighs 252,526 
according as we prefer the first 


\d | wards have occasion to refer to it, If 


ee i of ; 
y Walsos eta be in gan 
w air previous! 
mixed in that state, and haeyure tioreneel 
vent either ing from the other, und 


from 
with any third body. is, the ox: for example, a 
soribine | ‘as readil| eich any wchatauee Wao basa 
new substance is formed out of the oxygen sod bone, 
by some species of mutual connexion different 
chemical combina- 


‘the 
not 


former one, and which bas the name 
cigat ol caveat Gon of rtooeen “The apgen 
t of ox: one 

ae cau pel epee from the hydrogen ap 
pent erated ae eee ee 

m has a greater afinit 
pen areas which. distil 

simple mixture, are, that in the former there is usu 
an alteration in the SPECIFIC GRAVITY, REFRACTIVE | 
law eee ee heat, Bei els the tte Bb 
vil oxample, compout not follow the ru 
br determining the specific ity of the mixTURE 
see) from those of the ingredi y 
that when, as happens with regard to the air, no 
takes place in any of the above-mentioned 
than might be directly inferred from our know! - 
ponent elements, the compound should receive the name of 
4 monn ek nae crpartnonte ebeady aie a 

‘e have seen in the 
elements se when properly combined, wee | 












for ox) was 
is is the fot. Ono b 












ATR 
that is, lot it only stand fifteen inches above R P. 
This is not sufficient to counterbalance the : 


would be mani i 
EFBD; for it w 


it, | fall when the ex) 


more w with air than when empty: but his 
OE ee 

more > UM 
Celts It is here sufficient 
density of the air depends upon, and is a 


in 


8 be 


ii 


ig 
ke 
move downwards, and vice 


cover the end BD of the tube, so that the air 
the exterior 


), exerts the same force upon 
atmosphere does from above. 
i of the atmosphere, 

of the superincumbent 
always equal, may easily be 


every 
pressure | principal prgniee of this and all other gases 
quence of the 


beneath from driving 

He the an pee x24 the eae ease 7 
example, into the tube, unti 

¢ ‘any occasion Pala down E F, or until 
mercury will just counterbalance the pres- 
from below. In the average state of the atmo- 
‘inches of the tube above 

‘ow let half the mereury 


its original 

tance from BD. ee 

pressure on E F would be greater o ; 

the membrane would thermometer rising at 
again in- 


The 
by the Jallowing 
loosely placed one upon 5 
communicates by a tube, in which is a 
k, (open for pe ieee with 
the exhausting apparatus of an air-pum 
At present there is no impedime nt to Lift: 
ing the wy from the lower its 
weight; ressure of the air from 
within counterbalancing that from with- 
out. But if the air be withdrawn from 
the interior, and the stopcock closed so 
that the apparatus can be 


separa 

If the diameter of the circle be fourteen 

inches, the least force that will separate 

them will be equivalent to about half aton. Such being the 
external pressure, it may appear extraordinary that the hu- 
man body is capable of supporting it without being crushed to 
atoms. The pressure on the body is computed at several tons, 
But the cause of wonder is purely im: na In tho words 
of Dr. Robison, ‘the human body is a bundle of solids, filled 
or mixed with fluids, and there few or no parts of it 
which are empty. All communicate either by vessels or 
res; and the whole surface is a sieve, through which the 
insensible perspiration is performed. The whole extended 
surfice of the lungs is open to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere; everything is therefore in equilibria; and if free or 
ly access be given to every part, the body will not be 
by the more than a 


ret et 


‘wet spon, 
water.’ vol 
lrendy noticed, 
reason to conclude, that the 
are a conse- 
presence of heat, though we do not know 
what the latter is, It is probable that air would beoumé, 
first liquid, and then solid, if it could be made sufficiently 
cold. ike all other substances, air gives out heat when it 
is compressed, that is, raises the temperature of surrounding 
bodies, and vier versa. This is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that tinder can be set on fire when the air in whieh it is 
contained is suddenly and violently compressed. 
From careful experiments it apy that air and all 
other gases, as well as vapours, 1 also all mixtures o 
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gases and vapours, obtain an increase of elastic force for | Temperatures by Centigrade Thermometer, : 

increase of temperature, and. aa therefore, if ex- pid ter es hat ad 
pan: Maan tess omal we) contains them. The | —3q° fil ‘ 

tity of this expansion, when the temperature passes 0 0 
Fy Sif of Fahvenhets, ker 0 i oof eammurs, {pone 4 
32° to 2 5, to 6 umur’s, 1004 point 
and from 0°40 100" of the Cen 8376 ene We asro0 

Sak ot  eosaan a Sy ah a a 150 1 “15, 

That is, in the apparatus Sree part 200 197-05 

of this article, form a graduated scale yet net ee 250 24505 7 
pose that B 8 contains @ thousand parts, and that, the upper 300 29970 20,976 
Ae net Maine mercury is in above Boilin, 
EF as will couse the membrane EF to stand at E, when 3604 point o 350°00 23,125 
bd ale eget deals eta eg int of water, mercury, 
Then, if the air be gradually heated from the freezing to . 
the boiling point of water, cither more mercury must be | From the first two columns of which we see that the dilate. 
poured in, or the membrane with the superincumbent mer. | tions of air and mereury are not in ee 
cury will rise through 375 divisions more of the scale, and | tion at high temperatures. The eoluran is 
E will stand at 1375. And this dilatation is uniform: that | from the first two, thus: i, So peasing throug Te eae 
is, whatever expansion arises from on increase of 12° of | air thermometer, the bulk 10,000 increased to 1: what 
temperature, TAF ta: fined atieea toot on ineiebse of 6°, | accession of bulk will arise from a 
twice os much ftom one of 24°, and so on, This re-| sion of 48°70 degrees? We seo when 


markable law, which holds, with perhaps a slight variation, 
at very high and very low temperatures, was ht nearly 


in 5 il 8 eter 
212—32*, or 180° between the boiling ond freezing points 
of water; 80° in Reaumur's, and 100 in the Soe 
ly the whole increase of bulk, or Yyitsy W' 
w stile and vivten, for the variations of bulk corre- 
i one degree of temperature on each of 


Bh 


three thermometers ; that i » ANA gBoy res} 
xe rules bit be elected, 


Mocted, 


tho bulk at the freezing paint, 


wi must, » be 34 of 1000 cubic inches, 
or } 4p, aE tS eta ete bev 


between 62° and 82° or 4if,, that is ¥,, for the 


Now 5 of 4" is 3944 cubic inches, whence 1039}} eubic 


A 
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4 
f 


ali 





dilated so as to increase half as much as it increased | ¢ 
froezing to the boiling point of water, Sa ‘the 
air does not gain quite so much (from 1: 145° 70). 


That is, either the m expands more, or the air Tess, 
above the boiling point of water, than below, Certain 
theoretical tions, into which we cannot here enter, 


make it highly probable that it is the whieh takes 
@ greater rate of expansion, and that the law above stated i 
nipmully true for air and gases at all ss 





pent, the most delicate of all philosop! 

we led some to suspect, that in addition to the 

of the alr, a slight coating of this substance the 
pendulum, and thereby canses an irregular mn 


ba vam [See Seereeer| aie or 

in this article we have considered ay 
mechanical properties of air, Tes oateatst of the whole 
mass will come under the article Arsospusng. ‘To com- 
plete the subject, refor to Oxyorn, Resprratton, Cox- 
RUSTION, VENTILATION, AcousTics, ae 
also to Turner's Chemistry, fourth edition, p. 231; 
Pricis de Physique, 207; and the various szticdes on 
subject in the Eney Metropolitana. 

IR-GUN. An instrument fur “bullets, in 
which the moving power is the rush air allowed 
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plate, so that the communication being free, the air in the 
receiver, and that in the tube above the mercury, are in the | j 


Same state, Hence as the air is rarefied, the external air 
‘will force some mercury up the tube, and the height to which 
it has risen will shew the degree of rarefaction. For ex- 
ample, su] that the common baromoter being 30 inches 

the of the air-pump stands at 20 


Hf ha Fanon oe complete, 
would be a common barometer, and would standat 30 inches: 
but as it only at 20 inches, the pressure of the air in 


SHEE 
ay 


gest 


ATR 











It is here stopped by es chess eee 
ats. Itis here a screw; but w 
jires to restore the air under the receiver, he opens this 
serew, upon whieh the communication between the exterior 
atmosp and the receiver is restored, and the air rushes 
in. In the perspective figure, a cross bar, in which the 
upper parts of the barrels are enclosed to strengthen them 
in their position, is omitted for clearness. 

The following experiments are among the most common 
of those shown wit! 


Se ee a na with 

Pressure of the nir is also proved by the 

the hemispheres, described in the article 

2. The weight of the air is proved by exhausting a 

ball iret ih x stop con, wh is shut fore the 

ball is removed from the air-pump. It will then be found to 
before the exhaustion was made. 
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‘| 


when the air is allowed to return, 
Dieatcity ity of air may be shown by alacin wbladder 
receiver, not distended, and 
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will expand it more and 
‘exterior is removed ; and the bladder will 
from the interior pressure. If a hole be made 
end of an egg, which is placed under the re- 
bubble of air, which is always found in the 
by its expansion, force out the contents of 


first vacuum was made by Torricelli (sce Torri- 
Banowaten), but the first airpump was constructed 
von Guericke, who exhibited it publicly at the Im- 
Dict of Ratisbon in 1654,. It was an exhausting 
attached underneath a spherical glass 
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since the time of the invention, how- 
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ever important, relate to the mechanistn only, and not to the 
Principle on which the pump sets. 

‘We give, in the column, a drawing of a more 
pensive species of air-purnp, which, after 
what we have said, will noed no description. 

The small 5 Woe Reick e for another small 
receiver in a is placed. is is not! 
more than CE ormimneel eercreper, Wiis Rill OOH the dnt 
nution of pressure from the air in the receiver, in the same 
way as the common barometer when the pressure of the exte- 
fior air is lessened by a change of weather. 

For further details see Hutton’s Mathematical Dit 4 
Bi @edia Metropolitana, article *Poeumaties Lani. 
ners ia, urticie * Pneumatics, Biot, Trait! de 
PAT tn ke, ignites Melody; the term 
in music, signifies ly; the is are syhoni 
mous; it being oniaesiaet that by both words is meant 
succession of single sounds in measured time, 

The Sermalgy oto ve is very uncertain. The Detla 
Crusca Dictionary quotes Redi. who died in 159>, as the 
first who used the tera in a musical sense; bu 


The term air, as employed 
derived from any word that 


; pigehe = Joa i 
bes ee ‘Aud lace iD is nesbaaay ihe 
was 


harmony, <n 
un 





AIX 
the south by that of Seine and Marne, and on the north 


it where it touches the frontier) by that of Nord. It 
contains 2196 square miles, and had in 1826 a population 

of about 490,000 persons. It sends six ties, and 
subdivided into sd gee Mace and 
of the ancient Picardy, Isle of Franco, hampagn: 
and is traversed by the Oise in the north, the Aisne in the 
Various tributaries 





The 
ly consists of lating plains; there are 


no hills more than 500 or 600 feet shore the Tovel of the | Ii I 
municipal 
The| The 


the | bitants, 


ation 7400)—(see the articles 

Thierry on the Marne (popu 
it twenty miles N.E. of 

. To these 


population 2800), the birth- 


lace the Oureq. 

AIX, a town of France, in the department 
of the Bouches du Rhone, (mouths of the Rhone,) situated 
ee ee ain surrounded wit 
its origin and its meme to the Romans; for the Proconaul, C. 

having defeated the Salluvii, a Gallic tribe, 
it 120 w.c,,and gave it, on account 
the name of Aqum Sextiw (the 


ry 


ee 
Romi 


and moderately w: 


now in small 


ty at Aix. In the middle 
‘this town was the residence of the Counts of Provence. 


stroots aro straight and well | ei 


mblic buildings handsome. 
fortified, and has 


din, be men- 
ich ster Tess 


chiefornaments 
with the remains of a 
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\@ ; | instits 


(Dara neademy schools 
is | theology and law. ‘amen one 
France, contains 80,000 volumes. the charitable 





AIX 
science, public or private, render it be eb hog 


and have obtained for it the title 
south of France. I an 


Trinité, La Charite, and Hotel Dieu, the 


It is the seat of an arch! of a cour 


oa Ee ane amounts Re haem rn 
ir accounts, 27, wi ona 
we ey? carry, 


able trade in ish, and Bee 
country, such as wool, wine, a 


neighbourin, as 
almonds other fruits, and oil This last is: 
esteemed, but the trade has been decaying since 
tion of many olive trees in 1788. A the 

are silks, velvets, woollen cloth, and calicoes. Its 
industry and commerce have much within the 


present century. 
Aix nin 09° 32'N. Tat, and 8° 27’ E. of Greon- 
wich, It is 478 miles 8.5.E. of Paris, anil 19 N. of Mar 
AIX, a small town of Savoy, with upwards of 2000 
Ttis a place er great ecequle bs ed by 
that have been found i 
sent importance to two hot springs, which ally attract & 
great number of visitors, it Li is 
culled’ Agus Absiregum, tod Ages Goss fel 
I» an 
tian, and its inhabitants, sbodirdinge t's mt 


Roman 


with | N. 
town owes 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, cal 
or Acken, ef ci 


and 75 mi 

Belgium. bide 
mov 

geno covered ith “a 

whole pretty good, an ram 
add to the convenience and 


streots, 
Street; 


pines sharon’ "Tee Tuan public bul 
h are b 

city deserving of notice, either for ti 
The town-house is an old building in 
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auch dissatisfnetion 
vagueness of the Inst 


pts 


of 30 Noy. 1815. The e 
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of France 
when the sul 
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years’ war, which bogan in 
term 
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above 70,000 inhabitants. It is fertile in grain, mul- | is best known to us, Corneille, who 
pelea olives. RR oe ad also considerable | under the title of Le Menteur, 












th-west, through the province of Gurwal, receiving in its 
course the waters of the Mandakini, the Pinden, the Man- 
dacoki, the Birke, and the Dauli, all streams of inconsi 

ize. ‘The last-mentioned of these tributaries, which | alread 
Eapeeeed Foes the bese ene teats pA ele 


(the junction of the gods), a small town in 30° 9! 
Rika and 98 33’ E. long., and twelve miles to the west- 
ward of Serinagur, the Alakananda forms its junction with 
the river ae when the united streams receive the 
ert iege ba fier au cece coats Pirate rap unsirbaened 32! 
inath—o aent el , Thore 4 

from Almorah, the ee ef Kahr tes Aiakankeaa se All his com) 


E 
3 


pray the width of the river is increased to one bundred 

be Acad during the rainy season it rises from forty- | model, 
five to feot above its lowest level. 

contains a great number of fish, four or 

five feet long ee serine denticulatus), which are held in 
rororence ming; and, being fed by them daily, | the western 
become so familiar as to take bread from the hand. Asiatic 
Researches, snd MS. Documents at the India Board, quoted 
in Hamilton's Kast India Gazetteer. 

ALAND, 1 small archipelago at the entrance of the 
Gulf of consisting of one principal island whieh 
gives name to the whole ee Gael 
smaller islands, such os kere, Figloe, Vordoe, Lemland, 
authorities state that as many as eighty of the 

inhabited. The word dis properly 
and Feo Cot) Which signifies tho 
‘ivers or Waters.” | 5 

jane has its northern point intersected by | Athens, but, instead of tre: 
15! N. lat.: the meridian of 20° passes | ing its edifices, ns has 
the island. It is very irregular in its shape, so that | probable that he did very 
to state its dimensions: the greatest from | art, although he carried 
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are 
ports, of which the is Ytterniis. The | en 
caleareous structure, with | took 


some good it has also a few streams. The grains | and arrogant, and the 
act peoeel Uae ecalrre cad Macks, ois die 
Toe trose'ery, pide, Br, ad besell, bn wificent, quantity 
‘to furnish fuel for the inhabitants. ‘There is also pas' 
for cattle. The inhabitants, who are Swedes, are 
seamen, and in a great measure employed in fishing, and 
catching seafowl. They are stated at 13,340 as far back 
re roeres: eet ee en ord ae On 
‘a sinall near Ekeroe a telegraph is hed. One 
which arises to the Russixns from the occupation 
of these islands, is the possession of ports which are less 
during the winter season than others in the same latitude, 
owing to the strong current from the Bothnian Gulf, which 
tends to the sea open. This island is said to have 
once had a king of itsown. In the Inter times of the Swedish 
‘it was included in Legs et of Abo and } to 
in Finland; it was ly ceded to Russia in| pose 
‘1809, neighbourhood of Aland is noted for being the | We 
scone of the nayal victory obtained Peter I. over the | Early 
Swedes, Av, 1714, the first great event in the history of the 
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writer, who lived about the middle of the seventeenth cen- | army hastily 
tury. Though an author of great merit and well-deserved | many. On 
roputation, very little is known of his life. Nicholas Anto-| Pollenti 
nip saya, that he believes him to have been born at Mexico, | event 
of Spanish parents, and that be was both an actor and | sido of 
Lote anh agra oral ee Pe 
poraries, diction, elegance, a 0- 
piousness, "the tillowing plays were published in his life- | to 
ume. pia eedeaniay Us sare | Tne Par ede ets 2 seme. 
Jante d xi mismo ; cueva de Salamanca ; Mudarse por 
‘mejorarse ; Todo es ventura; and Et devdichado en finite, 
Cah eid 
; 
after his death. 
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ALAVA, one of the old Basque Provinces in Spain. 


nen he (See Basque.) 
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(which b it 
pactus). The despots were sometimes tri to the | dressed on the ground, present ‘unsavoury ay 
‘emperors he eal ‘at other times indopealar or | They ah. in fact, filthy in hele 


to 5 
Nice, (one of the sovereignties which sprung up on the | seldom wear their sandals. 
above-mentioned capture of Constantinople ;) but as the} The Albanians are fond of ornaments. They wear silver 
Albanians preferred the sway of the the governor | chains round the neck with anvulets, silver snuff-boxes, or 
retired. rae about this time that the Albanian | watches, with shagreen cases, at the end, Of one ornament 
name was to all those mountaineers of Iyricum Pees a AA Tad ae Ttisa a 
and Epirus, who were united by community of language | or sometimes a silver pencase, a quarter of an inch thick, 
‘and manners; and, as it should scem, they constituted a | (some say as much as an inch and a half.) and ten or eleven 
‘separate and independent community, which formed al- | inches long, with an inkstand at one end, This they often 
Hiances at will with the Greek omperors, the Franks, or the | wear in their girdles, adorned with a silver chain, even when 
of Epirus. Durazzo was in their hands, but Borat, | unable to use it, The poor all earry at least one pistol in their 


barrel or the lock. 
Gistant from their mountains, but they not retain] The dress of the women is fantastical, bate Reh 
their acquisitions. Some of their northern towns were | cleanly than the men, The women at Co a town 
taken by the Venetians; and the nation ultimately bowed | which Mr. Hobhouse passed ¢! were chiefly clothed 
to the supromacy of the Turks. The valour'of ta eale- in red cotton, but he never this colour elsewhere. 
brated Kastriéte, or Custriot, called by tho Turks | Their heads wero wrapped in a 
Askander ( eral Ae fier tee coal look like a helmet and erest, with clasps under the 
his countrymen, He died in 1466 or 1467; and the Turks | Ereeneed, a place not far from that 
REC ee ‘The people, in- | garments of the women were of white woollen, and 
‘wore never entirely subdued, nor does it appear pro- | younger ones wore a kind of skull-eap composed of 
bable that the sultan ever had more authority than at| coins. Their hair also, which fell down in long braids, 
Ol ae (all governor who is not a | strung with money, 80 that the young thi 
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RR RS Fae A all but this arises from parsimoniousness, 
ee to i usually spare ; but moni 
of a rigid character. it eats 


Gee » They inter. | they eat voraciousl; 

‘istian women, and the children are divided | others. They all drink wine, as aus rackee, @ 

creeds of their father and mother, the | tilled from grape husks and barley, and not unlike 
and the girls to church. Their | They drink also abundance of cold water, (and 

icule to the more consistent Turks. | they are hot, without finding any inconvenience,) somo 
are mostly Christians, and some ee, tho ila rosin the sa Ket e 

rel i alittle m ney in 

pena fect and a-half hij and other 


hy 

persons. Their activity and mixed with fine resin, lime, and water. The resin 
girdles which they wear render them small round | impart strength, but is counterbalanced by the water; the 
ay This process, however, 

a your, 
arched eyebrows, blue or hazel (rarely quite ‘heir habitations are for the most vory neat. The 
but cottages have seldom more than one and that of mud, 
good tooth. Their which ih cinta, Ah eee ‘The rooms are 
in | commonly two, Fag ue 
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, but shave off the rest of | maize in the stalk, 
the features show a mind unsubdued salt. The fire is made on 
i and carriage may be a hole to serve as a chimney, it is not ing that 
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thin iron or tin, is used for 
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is on his small pictures, however, that Albano’s reputa- | rond is adorned with neat villas and one of 
tion is chiefly founded, He had ee power of concep- | modious inns in the county. The cl 
Tan silat edi emtia te ee ee cree oe 
works. Some of those last-mentioned, however, 
rably successful, having been painted while he was 
fresh from the ‘impression of the school of the Curacci, or 
‘excited by immediate competition with Guido; but the na- 
tural bent of his mind was towards subjects of feminine 
and infantine softness, to high finishing, rather than bold T 5: 
All his latter works are small ma elaborate; they a Blue-coat school, Se by some 
fashionable during his day, Yet even funds, and js Gee ne for educatin, 
in his favourite class of compositions, Albano is by no means | five boys in the py a 
entitled to high praise. simisd ea coast ineations | clothing them ; fea a a ony sche) sore 
of infantine character, studied from Grimston family There an ee 
cipal, called ae 


pale for Pepa 


ay, atectoen ov rat, bases j ate 
» has always ol r 
jad Drnaeatens and Albano is extolled for it by Malvasta | bi Edward VI. nena 
in @ ludicrous strain of criticism ; ‘ Albano did not,’ says he, | and a fee farm rent of 101, which Besa 
£ 8 Peele Copa and sleeping as Guido did, but repre-| redeemed for 200/. The 
jestically seated on a throne, Se.” Henry VIII. to Sir Richard 
same pangeny character pervades the landscape back- | religious houses by that Lig: 
grounds of Albano. There is, nevertheless, in those land- | is built in the forni of a cross. 
an oeeasional association of classical i which 
agreeable effect. Albano was well ited with 
ys no indication of such know~- 
: his women and children are better 
vo become & colourist, but for that | b 
mode of fini tes the impairs the 
the appearance of | an sa sang which it probably owes rey a 
eae, ty sn aa thureh gives it an fi se ie ie vt bu 
ity, by w urch gives it an imj jt 
ee Burghley- foneytit Ganictatel pane ‘Heeror approach, 
rogeneous materials of which it is composed ; 
tiles from Verulam, flints, bricks, &e. The 
ilies, are well far jiform : the arch and 
Oct. 4, on opposite ; and, d 
, that the style of every age may be tr: 
», 0 borough-town in Hertfordshire, situated m the time of the Normans to that of 
of the ancient Verolamium (Verulam), 
from it by the small river Ver, a feeder 
aera ee at first a British: 
a municipium under 
that its inhabitants 


FREE 
ay 


‘AT! 
it first went 


Ht 


realy dinium andsa), having drawn the public attention to 1 
roots Eeace citizens and their | of the building, has led So nites for its} : 
aes " 


a 


ion of the b ay niet 
build 1831, was 4779; sat if the paris of St 


i hood. 
suppl i Peter's parishes had been added, which 
Mi Aedelin Be iz the imi 
York and Lancaster, two fierce battles were fought in the i 


neighbourhood ofthe town ;* which must have heen growing | Boundary 
ele eaaretie tapos, 43 it obtained a charter of in- 
‘corporation VI, A.D. 1553, and the elective 
ee ee was restored 


ne towns is well situated on the summit gna! necthorn r 
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.BANY, o district situated at the eastern extremity of 
Cape of Good Hope in South Afrien. This 
been recently established, was formerly 
of Graaf Reynet. 
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| but little’ more than 3000 acres of this have hitherto 
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are now very much diminished, has 
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fer pee are met with in this 

district, but are not in sufficient numbers to render them 

formidable enemies to the settlers: noithor are buifaloes to 

be found ii y rent numbers ; and elephants, which for- 
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‘he population of the district in 1820 amounted to 1623 
Europeans, 566 ba A and 383 Rant ae the eneou- 
ragement given, it time, goverament 
to emnigeasty proceodin; aerate this kingdom, has 
occasioned a very con: increase to these numbers 
und the inhabitants were found, at the last census in 1831, 
to amount to 6416, of whom 6277 wore Ki and freo 
persons of colour—the latter class num! about 250 
souls—and only 139 slaves. The decrease in the latter class 
is necounted for by the fact, that grants of land have been 
uniformly made to the settlers on the condition that slaves 
shall not be employed in cultivating the soil. The district 
contains four free-schools, eer ete bane expense, 
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and Ziirich in Switzerland, and in sight of | works on which he was em) 


the Castle of Hapsburg, from whence the House of Aus- | offect which the admirers of require. 
tria originally sprang.—Johann Muller, Geschichte der | Rome, Alberti was sorrel Ere then 
Schweitzer. V., to repair the ancient aqu of the 


ALBERT IL, King of Hungwry and Bohemia, and Duke | and to construct the fountain in which one 
of Austria, succeeded Sigismund as Em) of Germany | issues. This is the great Fontana di Trevi, 
in 1438, He held u great diet at Nuremberg, in which the | at the foot of the Quirinal; but the structure was so 
Fehmic or secret courts were suppressed. died the fol- | decorated by Salvi in the pontifieate of Clem y y 

‘ing yenr, a3 he was preparing to take the field against | not a vestige now remains of the desi; ‘ 
the Turks who were ravaging Hi 7 its former simplicity. It is 

‘ALBERT, Archduke of Austin, son of the Emperor |commissianed by Pope Nicholas t> rebuild the ? 
Maximilian IL, was made a Cardinal and Archbishop of | Basilia, but that he had hardly commenced his prep 
Toledo. He was appointed by Philij BE Sales Een for the construction of an immense 


‘ht him Flanders and Franche Comté as her : he | their way to and from St. Peter's, from 
thus Fiaaet Ree - | the sun; but it was never carried into 
vineos. In Jul; ie 





160 he foug! battle of Nieuport st | At Florence, Alberti succeeded to the 
the Duteh Maurice assau: this en ea works which had been commenced by B 
which Albert was defeated, decided the i: of Hol- 
Jand, Albert next besieged Ostend, which he took after a long 
rr alae an oe gale hundred thousand men are 
ir lives on both sides. In 1609, Albert 

cluded a truce with the Dutch for twelve years, before 
the expiration of which he died, in 1621. He left no children ; | reason, the 
and the dominion of Flanders reverted to Spain. 
ALBERT, Prince of Meeklen! was called to the] executed several edit 
throne of Sweden in 1364, by the nobi syothabadcapeael, 


quin, King of Norway, carried on the war for several years; | later alterations and 
in| chitectural work of Alberti is the 
1371. Waldemar, King of Denmark, i in 1376, his | Rimini, which he was emy 
daughter Margaret, wil of Haquin, King of Norway, | Malat 
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the Emperor of Ethiopia for destroying | curved towards the point. Both the mandibles are half 
the commerce of Egypt by turning the course of the Nile | covered by projecting feathers, and furrowed near the 
into the Red Sea, thus converting that fruitful land pee The upper mandible is crooked, and the under 
torians. it is certainly great; but the very idea of such an | of the sides of the upper mandible, se NE ed and 
ndertakii ith 


impossible w: 
neral’s knowledge. Ena it seems never to have occurred | legs are short, and placed far back, so that the birds when 
either to them or to him, that there would have been any | standing have el eo nearly perpendicular. 


moral guilt in blotting out from the carth a fertile, popu- 

Tous, and extensive country, to gratify the ing thirst | ing. ¢ claws are somewhat pointed. wings are. 

for of asecond-rate Ei n ki A short, and the first quill is as long as the second, or perhaps 
The second decade of Barros’ the Portuguese | 0 little 


's His fo 
Ce in the Bast is entirely oc ‘by the transactio There are only two species known, the great auk and tho 
of which we have here given apcon tes tat the ailing razor-bill, both Fatives of the British Isles. 
of Da Cunha and Albuquerque to the go Saba ALCAUS, one of the most celebrated lyric poets of 
Maffei, | Greece. Of his compositi i 


Historia Indica; Lafitau, Hist. des belt des Portu- | nothing but fragments remain, consisting for the most part 





is the newh) 
Formed, unchanged wood lying immediately below the bark, of the fourteenth, odes of the first book. Horace makes 
and is always of a very light colour, It is the pri in frequent mention of him, and always in terms of the big 
i ye, admiration. Alemus was a native of Mitylene, in Lesbos; 


part 
in all exogenous troos, [Sco Ack or Trers.] It consists | being the contem) and countryman, and, itis said, the 
of Little besides us toe in which paetit differs sdimitor ulsa, of oo’ calobtated posteas Sappho. Of his life 
from Aearttoond or dureamen, which is ible tissue com- That ove anasinta worth relating is preseryor, tints in a Badie? 
bined with Ca secretions, the nature of which varies with | with the Athenians, he threw away his armour, (a 


b flight: a species of nervousness to which 
tissue is in itself equally perishable, and it only ceases to be princely 3 addicted, to j from the aia 


See eeae sa to Prosince Of searetinaa ofa Jom do of Archilochus and Horace. ‘victors dedi 

structible a mour in the temple of Athene, at Sigeum. 
While many plants have the alburnum and heartwood | the Aleaic, oue of the most beautiful of 1 

distinctly tj gad there are others, techni ealled | its name. His poems, we learn from Qui 

whitewooded trees, which consist of nothing but alburnum. | were more severe and elevated in style 

‘This arises from their not forming any secretions which eS Re Sri aeuric reared 

can ibility t the central hence all such trees | ments , however, many are in praise of 

dural preserved, 
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perishable, and are unfit for any but | most striking is one which has finely expand 
it . ee si W. Tenet. "“Alsoeon aspired to be the poet of liberty ; 


BY, crate, pb tcesenglicts 
partment of the Tarn, and upon the left or south bank of the | had raised his power above that of his fellow-citizens, or in 
river \ gives name to department, Tt is an archi- Rectrecteal bf nharieh ary Moat edt ‘The best 

I see, and perhaps the worst built of all places of | collection of the fragments of is in the Cambridge 
milar rank in France. It is not, however, without objects | Musewm Criticum, vol. i. p. 421, and in Gaisford’s Minor 
- The cathedral is remarkable for 
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cient rs. We shall only mention two,—an Athenian 
See ee who contended with Aristo- 
hy the prize, when he produced the Plutus, OL 98-1. 
B.C. 388.” 

ALCAIDE or ALCAYDE, a Spanish word derived from 
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Rei Trismogistus is generally mentioned os oneof the | have acquired information of its it 
Sasa ected . but tha writings bearing his name enitag intent . Bacon has at 
aro undoubtedly . In 1692, Dr. Salmon, in his | lodge of the i 
Clavis published a translation of the Tvactatus | Seeretis 
Aureus a ited to Hermes, with the works of some other | in the 


hemists. The translation is accompanied with notes 
whieh rival the original in absurdity. word hermetic, 
still in common use, is derived from Hermes. Geber, an 


attempt to make gold 
possibility of ting the baser 


ver metal is radically citrine, and brings to 
equality and cleanses, it ines gtd fe: from whence we 
that copper may be transmuted into gold by arti- 
treats of the Medicine, Tincture, Elixir, or 
in L , Johnson 
ish, anciently written i 
ly applied to language of Geber and his 
notations by Salmon woul cer- 
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iaieal Drs, yet his chemical labours were 
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described and depicted various furni 
aludels, and other useful chemical apparatus, of which he 
was probably the inventor; and he treats of distillation, 
sublimation, calcination, and yarious other chemical opera- 


Omitti mention of less celebrated alchemists, 

oeeed to notice Albert Groot, usually called Albertus 
agnus, a German, who was born at i 
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th was on whieh hi i 
iy, in company with other acc persons, | view that he | tothe satrap a line of 
Argos, then to 
mjd ba might bevy Love her oer ct oot eaten Je emai be ems habe 
ave iparta 5 i 
md of her yet unbroken resources | from the fear of his restoration to bis home would 
ands, Restrained by no principle | become hopeless, 
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i % mot i 
\siege to Syracuse, and it seemed probable that | Athenian, were men th, were favourable to the 
2 decided 


consequence of their timely aid | quaint the oI 
tally destroyed. He also advised | opinion of army that should be accepted. The 
the Athenians more vigorously at home, and at ‘eyaietion succeeded in reconciling to the 
gestion Deceleia, a town of Attica, within fifteen | change with singular rapidity, and in return a ten 
‘Athens, was fortified, sud picmnaiap tly rere by | commissioners was sent out to treat with Alibi: and 
gnian garrison. Hostile and injurious as this | Tissaj But whether the formor it the revo- 
eed of patriotism probably were so | lution thus about unfwvourable to his private views, 
rey that he was actuated by no love for Sparta, and | or that he it impossible to make fulfil 
for Athens, though altogether careless of all na-| the tions of assistance, which he had held out as the 





individual misfortune, so long as he promoted his | price ene return, he so managed matters that the cam- 
of home in ree and authority, and NS Ape broke off the conference in anger, convineed that. 


criminal. 
belief of Greece, that the maritime | Still the revolution proceeded. By the new constitution, 
s was utterly destroyed by the ruin of | the supreme authority was vested ina body of five thongan 
The lonian cities, w! had felt | seleetciti: and a council of four hundred wens sppeantan 


nnged 

inate 
ne Bpaste It is not necessary to | to take the com ; an oath of adherence to the demo- 
which Alcibiades caused the former | cracy was exacted all, and as the general assembly 
me time it was determined to sup- | at had been dissolved, the citizens in the army as 
a proposed revolt, The usual the supreme power, and considered the resolutions of 
government nearhy prevented ow as the acts of the commonwealth. One 
struck, nor would the design | of their measures was to recall Alcibiades, and appoint 
‘but for the activity of Alcibiades, | him their 5 Jp thi cspeciiy be di Bla coantyiths 
Clazomen®, Teos, and Miletus | signal of a ciyil war between the oli- 
revolt from Athens, and a “by po eur ak ee, we Say eno weee pia iateet mil 
‘Sparta, was concluded i restore constitution ree. Mean- 
4 while a 60 ism had arisen, which led to the desired event 
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raised to rphold the authority of the five thousand 9 Sgahiat 
the four hundred ; the supreme authority was vested in the 
former body, who were appointed tobe taken from sich 
citizens upon the muster-roll of the heary-armed foot a5 were 
then in Athens; and one ofits first acts was to decree the 
restoration of Alcibiades, and all who had absented them- 
selves from Athens on account of the mutilation of the 
Mercuries. aie revolution and counter-revolution were 
‘eomy Py ily four years after the recall and 
cundatinatisn of 
the promises of Persian assistance, which Alcibiades had 
maile a9 confidently, were not fulfilled. ‘Tissaphernes had 
Jearnt so much from his wily counsellor, that he was as un- 
willing to break entirely with the Spartans, as formerly 
ee erasers But the able conduct of Alcibiades, 
‘by Thrasybulus and Sifts soon brightened 
Tiere the Athenians. Rees tiaras the 
Peloponnesian fleet was defeated ; at Abydos, in the 
year, a further success was obtained : zat us (410) 
nig brilliant victory was gained, in which every ship of | from 
the Peloponnesians was taken or di In the two 
following years a train of 
the abil with which ta Athenian afthirs were conducted. 
Chalcedon, Byzantium, and the whole it and Pro- 
pontis rere regained to the alliance or subjection of Athens ; 
and thus the control of the Euxine, and the power of levy= 
ing duties on all ships peak the straits, a very lucrative 
branch of revenue, was recovered, Alcibiades had hitherto 
hee from visiting Athens, though the decree against 
him had been reversed for four years, He now 
thought ine his brilliant successes ensured a favourable 
reception, and heled home Sepp: eeeseny in pis 
He was received with distinguished favo 
mander in chief, with a new title, and “men with 
rs than those belonging to the of strate- 


greate: 
found ihpiteaes Hi star ms a erie, 
Fev antuctina ine on ul i ing 


under safeguard ‘of the aay ba iad never vewemee ts | 
per giver a mathe establishment of a Laconian 
After staying four months in Athens, he returned to the 
scene of action. The Athenians seem to have thought that 
he could command success at will, and grew angry that no 
brilliant suecess immediately waited on his arms. 
dofeatat Notium, where his second in omen pate battle 
commands, 





during bis absence, contrary to his 

their alienation. He was 

‘vested in a hoard of ton. Ttis not said that any steps 

taken against him, but he evidently thought it would | be 
‘unsafe to return to Athens, and retired from the fleet to the 


‘Thracian Chorsoneso, whore ho had |i 
the history of his public life ends. and future 
certain notices are eved. He still resided in the 
sonese in 405, endeavoured to the defeat of 
oe el from ligence and in- 
the Athenian’ ecreccien ‘but his inter- 
lel, Athons was taken in the fol- 
et eos thinking himself no 


Here 
few 
er- 
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nor 80 churlish but he would make him ! Had he 
been suffered to retain the direction ol Wisreoureets oe 
Athens, there ean be no doubt but that the temporary 

that city would lave been 


delayed, and a 
tity da the net of ho eto wa a age 


Teen altogether different. (Thueydides ; Plutarch, Life of 


ibiades.) 
ALCOHOL, This word is 
and is the chemical name of what: 

irit, It is a fluid compound of oxygen, 
pareans not obtainable Vy direct chemical 





and ferioealed liquors in 
jected to distil! a, ephes 
| of water are va 


the ferment 
pea that of the 


qquaily. important successes marked. spirit 


cohol and water, it is not Dome ae : 
from the latter by Coase at ts omneee fi 


repented ; the specific 
i Mao rectified > re i re 


than 0'825, and the 
of the London Pharmacopeeia has Polisecs 
It will be more particu! mentioned 


mio, that sugar, 


combine to form two new 

cipal eae of which remains in the fermented 

carbonic acid, which is mostly evolved in the 

cri nen of one atom or equivalent 0 
SE fierm 


= Fat hydr, Fat ear, 3 at, 
=Jat hyde. 9 at. cat 1 at. 
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spirit some substance which has 

Ge delgepesst wat, ane hon cocoons ty 
ky tale, 

but unlike most salts of this 

for sept en is pial insoluble in 


of wine of. fic gravity 0835, the water 
e salt, and forces a 








to 100,908. Under thea: 
boils at about 173°, but te 4 


inicate colour to the flame of alcohol: boracie 


salts impart green, 
felis of ‘stronta an intense and beautiful red | the 
_ Aleohol may be fired by the electric 
assed through a mixture ¥ 
b= , causes it to it take fire and exp 


of 


le violently. The vapour 
three times its volume ae 


piel 
fen 
‘wo Saussure 

alban al 


is obtail 
: fers but little ch 
wie a te Portion which does not evaporate 


attracting water, and it absorbs at the 
36.—surruuxzsr, 


J inccune of sibel cod webe of 


ling, the 

generally confused, but in some cases jar forms: 
aie tape sly a easy. Renee ee heat 
in their alcohol of crystallization ; their ae 

yented by the presence of a small quantity of water. 
ride of calcium forms an alcoate consisting of 2 atoms of 
the salt and 7 of alcohol; nitrate of ‘ia 1 atom salt 
+9 atoms alcohol; alcoate of nitrate of lime consists of 2 
$ atoms alcohol. Several metallic salts were 


i 
oe 


! 
i 
i 


at MiaNey as aD Ba eal Me SEES clea 
Alcohol is capable of dissolving the resins, and many 
mE aE ere with ake fged lls, secu 
use in except 
oil, it does not readily unite ; but it dissolves the essential 
oils and camphor great facility, and honee its use in 
pharmacy and bg BU ae substances which ere 
soluble in water arc from it by alcohol—gum, 
Sa ENOpIA WHIMS oo a a a ee Oe ae 
mop eee 
with su an 
Soot exot nape «i ocaves hapa wom the saat tated 
SB ani, ant ores ce ore is largely 
;paration of various kinds of ther, as alrendy 
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ical preparations ; on account of its ready ma 
Heat ope oop and the intense heat ert pre it 


conveniently, but not economically, employed 
termod \ 
in al apirit lamps. 


solution, by distillation, yields these alkalis ina state 


JTHE PENNY CYCLOPADIA]J : Vou, 1-2 0 ; 


el to 
in water, and only one in alcohol 
both sul; ond muriate of ma; 
being soluble in alcohol, it a ready method of sepa- 
Although we have mentioned the composition of aleohol, 
stated the modes in which the analyses 
's Journal, xxi.) 
a 
tube, six feet 
: ucts 
lyzed; the result was, that 


thus sea-water contains 


soled 


of copper ; they obtained 


- + 3461 


‘100° 
of 3 atoms of by 0, 2 of carbon, and 1 
oxygen already vot eaeoges picuile onatituticn of 
on the authority 


A 
atom 
aloobol, af the abovenaimed chemists, would 
give, in 100 
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q 
were collected 
100 parts of alcolol con- 


ia ; and the latter only | teacher 


\btedly mainly 

the country of his adoption the extinguished 
od Itersiure, Much of Alouin's Gime 

in theological controversy, and 

with his clerical calling. In 796, on 
abbot of St. Martin of the 

abbey also; and some time after, 4 
retire from court, he established a school 
‘became greatly celebrated. In his old 
Ivimeelf up almost exclusively to theol: 
Bene ing many treetises in that 


here, 


and many transcripts were made from 
‘be secon in the lil of the Fathers of 


Philip of Ni t 
to Charlemagne. Alcuin died on the 18h ay 
was buried in the church of St. Martin, Over’ 
was inscribed, fat lee ee o 
himself, of which the following are two of the 

OS quod star ape som, mages ae 


“he | 
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term is originally from the Arabic language, in whi 


, or recess; and it 
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coast, and five from to ; and about fifty-five 
or sixty miles by Bot Portland tn 
a= t and lar thi with J ‘Adee 
more ent jar than fe 
oo ae Se erp aie, is only 150. 
Daring the oyster season some of them ply on the 
coast ; but two, atleast, rum Fegulanly to Guerisey, paying 
a visit occasionally to Jersey. 
The island is about 53 miles long, from N.E. to 8. W.; 
about Lp broad poe about 8 ae in pokes 
‘formed Pierarenae lofty to 
200 feet bigh ; but as the island shelves towards the N.E. 
that direction are of less elevation, and more 
with small bays, such as those of Longy or Catel 
| Chitel—-Castles) bay on the E., and of Braye on 
.W. .The last .affords anc! near 
it is the only harbour in the island, that of Crabby, which, 
however, is fit for none but small vessels. The 
epee 1s in bad weather, in consequence 


h surround it in every direction. Six 
tiles, or theroaliouts, to the west lies a cluster of rocks, 
«The Caskets,’ included in the com 
having, on the S.W. side, a natural harbour, in which 
shelter as in a dock, The light-houses on 
three in number, and so situated as to form 
are called St. Peter, St. Thomas, and 
jatform of each is sheathed with aS 
the to prevent their destruction in case 
The men who have the care ta pk oy 


pose of communicati nity 
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caaaeenigoeree to Guernsey some 

r and Jersey ; 

py ap si ore ene plat in 1613, 1308; tu 1891, 

; and in 1831, 1045, of whom 447 were 
The number of in! 
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under | are therefore the relics of the 


tinental 
, | found 


‘The | 1527, where he died the 4th 





habited houses, 
+ | of 
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bears the of ‘Essex farm," from having been for a 
Pie’ the seideuee of tae ur of leaker ecm 6 


OKs the lands of Gu and ern, ith the do 

the is! ‘> with 

potencies, formed port of Ge Dae mg rie 
n ‘to 








i 


of the legislature of this country. ike 

Alderney is a dependency of ree ci 
vested in six jurats, who are chosen by the people, m 
their offices for life, unless removed for n 

i form wot of Loe lopialetro. 

a sort i i 

Sal the per a deat eta a 
Lk Piares governor of Guernsey or bis hh 
nant, ih the presence of one of these is requisite, 
same jurats, the eldest acti igh ea fede 
procurator and advocate, 8 barrister) and 
eee ee nominated by the e 

court of justice; from which, however, an appes 
to the court at Guernsey, and, in the Inst 1 
Beane m council, In criminal eases, the court at FE 
ney only collects and transmits evidence to the # 
court at Guernsey, where the sentence is 
carried into execution. The 


cost of the government, but 
are excellent marksmen. The 
by 


inl fe rappecr'ts have embraced the Protestant 
religion about the time of the Reformation in 

resent they are about equal; 

lishment and the W an 


Alderney was called Riduna 
mans settled here at an early period ; and it has bee 
served, that the island remained under the English 
narchs, who were also Dukes of Normandy, 
i tg ae panera or no 
exceptit cas monastery abovs 
In April, axa yeerenatzan cifiioe: aoe of them 
some human remajns, were dug up, and have been: 
to peint out the site of the st 
Lorn biaer mole oak 

nature in the s! 

of the islond, is called ‘the k's Chair; 
S.W., commonly visited by strangers, is 
Seat. It lies in 49° 45! N, lat, 2° 13" W, long. 


Was born 
May, 16! 
He was of a noble 


eeecey-sisbt 
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to want ‘his lifetime; File bis whiow ren’ exprely that the inhabitants of Egypt and Spain used a kind of ele; 
mentions, in the dedication of one of these volumes, and that, though it was differently named in different 



















stances being im ible, a3 this writer supposes, the whole 
Sees al story rendu excel eka 


the 

widow, we have found no dedication as ix al stated ; ¢x- 

ores consider as such the words on the title-page, ‘ dd 

= issi? eee eae = it would surel: 

rife 4 ‘| t ean: 
Sreacies 


His works on natural hi are comprised in thirteen 
folio volumes, in Latin, of which he himself only published 
four, namely, three upon Birds, dated 1599, 1600, and 1603, | that drinkin, i ee formed one of the,«! 

‘at Frankfort in 1610; and ono upon Insects in | felicities ot tee heeces es Hall of Odin. It is expressly 
1602, In 1606, immediately after his death, his widow pub- ni 
lished a volume on Exsanguineous Animals, including Shells | the reign of Edward the Confessor. If the accounts given 
and Corals, pean One volumes on Quairyy 
pents, M 


if 
He 
bsFe: 
agee! 
a 
Legels 


In a iistory of England, ale and bread 
appear to have been considered as victuals or abso- 
~ says the writer of his life in the lute necessaries of life. This appears from the various 
* consider the books of Aldrovand as an enormous 

re ee vista) 

and manner of them are in a great measure borrowed 
; Buffon says, with reason, that they would be re+ 
one-tenth if all the inutilities and things foreign to the 
were expunged. “On the subject of the cock and 
.” adds this great naturalist, “ Aldrovand tells us all that 
has ‘Deen written about cocks and bulls;—all the ideas 
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confining this article to a general liquors among the orders of the people bas 
7 article AEG CES ets id Penn. a OE ee ress 
Pec Ely ree Sg By 
of the ancient ember the 
time it was in use 
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of the use of intoxicating liquors has been considered, by 
er competnnt, Jus as an chest, of cone policy. 
"For amont to offer encouragement houses, says 
Sir Frederis Morton Eden, in his valuable Hi of 
Poor, ‘any further than they are wanted for the many useful 
whieh f ‘ing classes, is to 


rs, in relief, with a heavy interest. 

(MATEO). This celebrated Spanish writer 
was born at Seville about the middle of the sixteenth con- 
tury. He held an i 
ment, under Philip 


eee in the financial di 
which he filled with honour 


We are ignorant of the motive or tof his to 
Mexico, oa know that in en; i Vee 


» Which. 
ties ie its cee cm 
he was a ilosopher ans 

hitter satire on the corrupted 
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is look fur the origin of 
some Teutonic ancient or 
OTE ne a kale 

mans. 


Ancient authors agree in this, that the Alemanni were 





a} Norse (i. ¢, Ice! 


pas work which entitles him to | from 
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mixed race, and this word a 
Agathias, in b. i. ¢. 6. of 
‘kable passage :—* If we 
talian, who has written 


ner), @ man, and that 
Cee enone ans aaa ste 
an ay etymology. 
Oy the Gere are 
san, i.e. the men of the nation, from Pidd, a nation, 
verji, & man, a defender, protector. 


guages indeed, yet convey! 
for this people. The 
the Normans the name of MN 


as 
and critics have done, from the Weick 
being ani i 
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such, that they drew out with their the arrows loody victory gained by nkish | ki 

i, who were allies of the Romans, wounded | Tolbiacum (now Ziilpich), in 496, they 

thought better employed in cutting the Rom: atl arabia ; it osbage wih Theste 
x em) in cutting an: well in a sul country, soug! 
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took care to pay in pure at a time | were united to the Suevi, and with them consolidated into a 

only used base coin at home. Those of the wives | dukedom, called the Duchy of dlemannia. Subsequent to 

Oe MR AS Allee EU So rd Oe oe ae eee 
in 


from that circumstance, from the extension which the 

Caracalla’s departure, they became much more | French have given to their name, we may j that they 

erful on the Rhine, for after this period we find them | were a leading, a preponderating tribe among the Germanic 
pesweot incursions into Gaul. Alexander Severus | nations. 

un army against them, but being murdered by | As branches of the Alemanni, there have been mentioned 

the vis to his suceessor Maxi- | the Cenni eee the Leutienses, the Juthungi, the 

ho overran and devastat een the bey tee! i i the 
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and the art. Teutonic. Peal rmo ee Tus 
are to be found in Herodian, Dion Cassius, Mar- 
collinus, Agathias, and Aurelius Victor. - 
ALEMBERT (JEAN LE ROND D). The birth of this 
. | eminentman is stated by some to have taken onthe 16th, 
by others on the 17th, of ber, 1717. matter is of the 
= Soosent is Ea ont panelled arc 
jis abandonment jis paren! a mat 
ket by the church of St, Jean Te Rond. near the cathedal of 
Notre Dame, yhich 
name. How he obtained his surname is not mentioned : 
probably it was that of his foster-mother. He was found by 


i tothe 
Rept of ZfunsTrowvds, wos intrusted 10 the mic ae 


beforehand, as 
Kew daya the finer tnade himself know, and seed 
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ivute, 
‘The character of D’ Alembert was one of great simplicity, 
carried even to bluntness of speech, and of eek tant 


ALE 


the best and of the worst lives to be 
fensive to them, if ‘hristianity, 
lished writings of D'Alerbert coutain no ex) 
Speco they have never been forbi 
account, as La H. 


nally of- 


on that 
observes, 1n any country of Europe. 


Jenee, mixed with a keen sense of the ridiculous, which | his 


itself openly and without scruple upon those who 
the common species of flattery. He was the 

friend of Frederic of Prussia, because that monarch exacted 

no servility ; and to him only, and two 

of all the great ones of the earth, did D’ 

delicate a work. envy. La- 

ee in life to 
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abody, cucurbit or matrass, a, which serves as a boiler; a 
head or capital, b, with a pipe and a receiver c. 

Sometimes all these parts are made of glass, and the head 

receiver are usually so: when the body is of this ma- 

terial, it is fitted to the by gri ; but the apparatus, 
in this case, is extremely expensive, 
dent, When the body is made of metal, the glass head is 
secured to it by ali or linseed meal lute. 

‘The tluid to be distilled having been put into the body a, 
the head 6 being fitted to it, and the receiver adapted to its 
Pte, beat sapien the boy either by a lamp or a nd 

ith; the vapour which rises is condensed in the head, and, 
falling into its channel ¢, rans through the pi 
into the receiver c, loosely fitted to it with acork. If the 
receiver be kept partly immersed in cold water, the conden- 
sation will be morereadily and economically le 
times the head is perforated at /, and furnished with a 
‘sto ; by removing 


inte may red without disturbing the 


by which the body and head are kept in close con- 
tact. Ab alembic of this kind is not very useful for the 
general purposes of distillation: it ean scarcely be applied 
to the preparation of acids ; ee ty pects drt 


ic of this 
of silver, and the head and 
the 
the 


& retort or a still is much to be 
form, the body of which is 
reesiver of is sometimes em for sania 4 
ane Haomineltbes potash and soda, 
The most ancie sis were made of metal, and 
wt; the ann igures represent: 
imé in his Elements of Pharmacy, with 
i It is composed of several 
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this, of the fluid to be die-| the 
the bot, itbout 


flied into it in the manner already deseribed 


liable to acci- | the bod, 


ly a, fig, 1. 

ig. 5 shows the whole i 
u Pipe the 

The alembic, in the form now described, is but little used; 

worm surrounded with cold water has 


the See of the A. i 
rendered it unnecessary to et am renner peal 
the head; and the ayers Ha ‘simplified is the com- 
mon still, which will be described under the article Drs- 
TILLATION. 

ALENCON, the capital of the department of the Ore, 
in Seo eee en extensive plam, on the 
bank of the Sarthe, which here forms the boundary between 
ents of the Orne and the Sarthe. ‘The 
itself is not very large; but ie i 


prefect s market, 
the ierus'ch which last are badge ofthe eet 
Dukes jengon. These no! conspicuous | 
history of Franco; one of them fell atthe battle of cou 
pea henced Me ea es the English a 
ition 0: we 
saints) ls. given ty" Malb ros end an at 140 
the trade of bm » Its 
nufactures are of lace 


1a, 
eucurbit, body, or boiler, whisk ts made on, 


copper ashort pipe by which the boiler is 
replenished with the tluid to be distilled, during the opera- 
oe and without disturbing or unluting the tus. 

‘hen in operation, the pipe is stopped with a cor! 

Vig. ise section of the head ex ital, which fits into 
a, and is seeured by lute; it is divided into two parts 
which do not communicate with each other; ¢ contains cold 
water, which, by cooling the that rises from the 
boiler a into d, causes it to condense into a fluid, which 
runs down into a small gutter, ana is by it conveyed through 
the pipe ¢ into = receiver ; fis a cock by which the water is 
let ont from ¢ when it becomes hot by condensing the vapour. 
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‘Thoy likewise ornament their frocl 
thers, Leaks of sea parrots, or white 
Siberia. They all wear a kind of 


‘The number of islands which compose the entire chain is 
very considerable; above forty have received names. The 
most important of those situated to the eastward—the Fox. 
Islands—are, Oonemak, Oonalashka, and Oomnack, Those 
composing the Andrenovian division are smaller than the 
others, and are seldom visited. The prineipal of them are, 
Amlak, Atehka, Tshetehina, Ayag Kanaga, and Taka- 
vangha. Tho last mentioi 





Tshetehiit pa ttigh mal hich te ‘i Es 
ina a 

Gaotsaiene. he absteb nearest = ue uatio 09 
tains, among other islan big EE jermitehi, 
Altoo, ttoo, Copper Island, and Behring’s or Com- 
mm M 


athore I. 

The on. approaching any of these places is de- 
sce by Katsu to be frighth and desolate, Black 
masses of lava appear to rise perpendicularly from the sea to 
a great elevation, the each islan ing the 


habitants would suffer much inconvenience in consequence, 
but for the great abundance of drift wood fromthe American 
coast which is continually thrown upon their shores. An 
unsuccessful attempt was once made to plant a species of 
pine at Oona-lashka, 

The 
encom, 


on, 
in a state of activity at the present time. The soil is in 
neral of an ungrateful nature, but in some few late 
it is of better quality, us have been in which 
‘eral vegetables arrive at tolerable ion, 


i have i 
and uppear likely to be of great benefit to the inhabitants, 
‘The ilanls re amply provid th i 
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great believers in charms. Some have bapti 


make a profession of the Christian 
rch. 


them 
ia ei oe wrinieds I hi that 
|. It sometimes happens one woman wi 
husbands. 


at the same time with two 
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[See Panis.) 
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the rest of the army. The si: phcogt recha the historian says, he was well satisfied, interpreting himself 
gerated, must have been from a natreeroe tha to be the person foretold by the kn Go 
eer ee teen Coa Ries ing of Spb shaues ia only like another version of the visit Temple 


of | to the 
in one narrow ‘the pursuers | mon, in Libya; and will not, in our opinion, 
trossed the road on the upheaped bodies of the slain. Darius | examination, Arrian says nothing about it, (See 
\woceeded in escaping over the Eu hrates by the usual ford | Kramer Critique, p. 547, Se.) 


One obstacle only Lay in the way, which proved more formi~ had received permission to settle in Egypt; and, at the time 
lable than the armies of Darius. A single day was sufficient | of Alexander's invasion, there can be no doubt that the 
to disperse a numerous army, but the labours of many months | country contained a very large cee of that nation. 

capture of Tyre. This great commer- | Under Persian government Egy: always been an unroly 
Was situated on an island (33° 12’ N. lat.) separated | and troublesome province, a contest for the possession 


on the side of the continent, was shallow and muddy, | Egyptian, had more than once 
rere Seok oaiee some, tothe island. The Ree peea 
itself was defended by lofty walls,and well supplied ‘the desecration of their temples, while the more accom- 
all fae peomumaltton of bie ees Rovil aes this mere ike readily bee pect eA gt a a 
re ity the great ent between the eastern | usages ptians, and was assign 

tern world ; and through it the inhabitants of | a common origin. From Pelusium ‘Auras visited the 
long received those Asiatic products which we | sacred cit; of fi is its 
in the oldest Greek writers. Her commerce | lisks, Memphis, then the great capital of ; south 
ships had ea fo Ra epee hare aa of this point we have no reason for supposing he ever 
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if motives of 
lomestic comfort. We find in the twenty-seventh chapter | or under the incase of 
(€ Ezekiel « most glowing picture pe a eeepeaele oF So termined to visit the far-famed temple of Ammon, an object 


of Pharnicia submitted Renee on his ap- 
i and Be ancient Sidon yielded without a blow; but 


FE: 
by 
ie 


bette J 
e | her nayal superiority, refused to grant all | Asmmonruo.) Alexander marched slong the 

CES al Teenage ots age Meera grea same route Mr. Brown followed in 1792. 
llexander, in order to assault the place, was com) to ferred to the more direct 
ear en ec Hae ere ye he cattle if 
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‘Tho winter residence in Bactra had been marked by new | bably military posts, one on each bank of the Hydaspes. 
executions. A conspiracy was formed among the royal 
ayes to murder the king, but, being discovered in time, phal 
Sarnia and his young associates suffered the punish- pale which, after carrying his rider sate thro “ 
ment of death by stoning, after having first been put to the | battles, died in the last encounter, worn out by 
torture, Callisthenes, a pupil of Aristotle, was implicated bs oes 
in the charge; he was first tortured and then banged mm the Hyd -the army advanced to 
There seems no doubt about the existence of a conspiracy, | Acesines or CNin-ah, which describes 
and as little doubt that it was provoked by the intempecate | stadi: 
conduct of Alexander, (See Arrian, iv., 13, 14.) mate, which may be trae of some 
‘The progress of the army from Alexandria to the passage of | When Alexander crossed it, far 
the Indus is difficult to trace, though we can have no doubt iver. It was crossed in 
that it followed, in part at least, the lineofan existing commer- | latter mode, which is still common 
cial road, and would be pretty near the same route that would | the safer conveyance. The coun! 
be followed now. In his march Alexander crossed the Choes | and the Hydraotes, (Ravee, or 
Sidaont¢ ose of gry tance 
without a of grass, except 
Over this tract he marched and crossed the 
attack a new enemy. 
country between 
Tho place | the enem: 
nee; and the army | Coward. 





to construct 
Ptolemy and Hephiestion had been sent forward 
Nei 1 Atiatob ia 
Arian, how the 


tened | days’ march brought the Gi b 
Cathmi were stationed on on eminence 
of waggons around it, Such mounds or 

h a bridge rounded by a brick wall higher on the outside 

a little north place inside, are found in the ea be 

crossed, feet and yery | with the usual slanghter, the 

thai was for the time broken, A 


earlyin the year s.c. $26, His route was the same as that 
it and Nadir Shah, the object of whose plunder was 


country materially facil 
sauce. army. Alexander's 


it 


atrs 
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valry, 
their 
were 
Toss 
, While 
the number that jueror is stated 
80 doubt the 
battle: 
who 
limits. 
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Multan, or Malli-than, which Longe betas at 
the left bank of the Chin-ab, for the capital of the i 
which was token by Alexander; but it is impossible to 
reconcile My eats “ Ae) ee is eee 
vague, witl position o . We can ly doubt, 
however, that Multan is on the site of one of the conquered 
cities. In this campaign, Alexander, like some of the mo- 
dern heroes of the Penj-b, swam across the Ravee, at the 
head of his serait Gates enemy, who were drawn 


on thi te 
“Vite Oxydrice, 


The 
of the Indos and the Chin-ab at Mittun (28° 53/ N, lat), 
baa! Alexander gave orders to found a city at the con- 

uence 
Hore he left Philip as satrap, with all the Thracians that 
to the army, and a sufficient number of soldiers of 
to ensure the military occupation of the country, 
With his fleet increased, Alexander sailed down the Indus, 
placing Craterus and the cee ‘on the east bank, with 
orders to advance. He visited, in his voyage downwards, the 
roel et of the Sogdi, doubtless a corrupted name, and esta- 
bl there a dock-yard, Musicanus, an Indian prince, 
who. hs lower down the Jagees enn and his city 
received a foreign garrison. Oxycanus, another prineo, re- 
sisted, but in vain ae two chief cities were taken, and him- 
self made a pri . The next acquisition was Sindomana, 


e 


onl: 
time, Perolfed,—indaced by Brachmans, that is, the 
ruling caste, His second coreer was, however, short: he 
Mphiaraght and hanged, together with the leaders of the 


movement 

Goyer 1 18, fs noe 17,8): 0 appeare howener, Unt 
Yi 15, % 1, 6); it ay jowover, 

ar the banks of the Indus by 

Arachoti and 

known, 

to proceed 


Candabar), by a route now well to 


were ordered 
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orders to set out on his along the coast towanls the 
ian bak soot ag. fin shane of a monsoons would 
allow of this yoyage, the earliest of 


which any account is extant, will be given under the 
of Nexarcuvs. Alexander himself set out from Patiala 
with his army somewhat earlier, about September, n.c. 325, 
‘The route from the Delta of the Indus to Bunder Abbas (Gom- 
broon) on the shore of the Persian Gulf is Syeeet for ele- 


in his sixty days’ march from thi 
limits of the Oritw to Pura (Fureg?) Scarcity of water 


re the army on one occasion to seek it by digging on the 
sandy beach of the ocean, the coast of which ‘followed 
for seven days. But the sulferings of the soldiers in this arid 


desert, if we follow the accounts of Arrian and Strabo, were 
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icuneReriems 
ALEXANDER IT, the sisteenth king of Macedonia, 


Sa ee Se alae HL, (aes ed the throne 





[Alexander Halas.) 
ALEXANDER I, sarnaimed BALAS, or BadAys, 
of Syria from 150 to 145 wc. i 
ies, Alexander took his from 
te. ‘The following is ithe Soop 
See eis come 
ent a 

Pongunas, The’ pereoer of Bubyog Herel ban 
Demetrius, indi certain Alexander 
W birth, to feign himself a son of Antiochus Epi- 
bh ight of succeeding him. 
ate acknowledged this pretender on Bis ap- 
in order to revenge themselves on Deme- 


‘bius, who was ot Lg at sone Se 
city was surprised at edict, by wl 
4 parontater Balsa & 
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having been Iota in the first battle, 152 a,c, reovived 
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‘was buried in a pompous style. His reign, like the rest | of Metellus Scipio, and was beheaded at Ani , in the year 
ere Tater history ine Jews, is full of ernelt and acts of | 49..c. (loupe Arch, xiv. 5, 6,7; Bell.. 59) A 
perfidy, although, in comparison with others, he has obtained | few variations of this account occur peels Tor. 
the praise of moderation. (Joseph. Archaolog., xiii. ¢.12-15.) | (Ed. To. Frid. Breithaupt. lib, iv. cap. ig RRV. P. 337 te 
There is a small copper coin of Jannseus in the British | 349.) S 
Maseum, but the Samaritan inseription between the rays of| ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 
the stars, mentioned by others, is not discernible. (Com- DER 
pare Bayeri, Vindici#, Num. Hebr., plate, fig. 5.) There is 
‘a coin oxtant of Alexander Jannmus, having on one side an 
anchor, and the legend Adefavdpov Baoews, and on the 
other a star, between the rays of which stands in the Hi 
coin en pd let ere and on others, 

(King J . Barthelemy and Eckhel, x 
























umm. iii. p. sg have rendered the authenticity of this 


Gesenius thinks that Jonathan was the | a 





| itors, Cadalous was teken prisoner 

the castle of Saint fe Rome, and 

a Safes: ns I. : 
ALEXANDER UL, inal Rolando of 

eoked SANT Bitor Dp 

was agitat against E 

hy a schism in the church, during whieh 





eee: IL—Zebinas, or Renigr en lec 
yrian crown, reigned over a kingdom oi 
Syria, from the year 128 to 122 n.c, The inhabitants of | ceeded 
Apamea, Ani ia, and some other cities, disgusted with 
the tyranny of Demetrius LI, requested Ptolemseus Physcon 
toappoint another king- Ptolemy sent them a young ep 
tian, theson of a broker Prolarsbosof Alorandtia, whow 


Tapeeniad 88 perisp bets by Antiochus Sidetes. 2 
pretender tools name nder; but the peuple | i 
called him, in derision, NQ3} Zebina, that is, tho bought | his 
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scon, who now encouraged Antiochus VIIL., the son of 
Doutriae Ii, Zebines wey to Lis, turn. Wolastod by the 
: ee 


unal 
tenn] 
Bi 


» tab. xi. (Com 84, Eckhel, 
|. 237 jo se, 2; Joseph. 

v. + Gesenir Erech 
ie Hist. ad. de ra 


Spain, 
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fel he Doe The polities of the 
paren Y Pee Pa te extreme, At first 
was bonis to the house of sel ee again et Nene, 
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only the Scottish portion of Cumberland; but it appears 
ras $5 have the whole terri i 


‘orth, 
and showed himself fuvoureblots the French who a at on olin 


by attemp*i 


the ges of fottia terse Asa 
IL, at head of his army, ad- 
Rome, the pope received him with honour, 
him his ‘support for the conquest of Naples, 
and even gave him his son, Cardinal Cesar, 


We canoer st Gtasles VIIL, who wanted iM Pope's 
sanction for divorcing wall ese 
lich Fe sls pr 


himself; and 
see 


by trea- 

in 
on their exten- 
Valentine, into 


Alexander's internal 
dious. He was bent wy 
families 


mi in great measure 
most of them, and seizin; 
He at his son, the Dul 


e sister tt Bigse ree 


he 
earch aveered eciea wee eve 


rt per pied tea tober which Scotland then 


His reign, almost from its Spelt was ugi- 
tated by successive 


one of which, how- 


insurrections ; every 
of | ever, he promptly put down, ‘One of the most serious was 


that a et a 1120, by Angus, the 
grandson of Lulach, son of the wife of Macbeth, and 
for a few months after the de 


i 
encroachments 
shnalof Seon during rina ha 


and | the 
a Cuteriary Yok ty a ohacoral jueiasiaas 


. Avery fall utes ftp course of Ul scttoreny 


ever, was, we belicve, that which he built in 1123 on the isle 
of Incheolm, in the Frith of Forth, in the nei 
which he had nearly perished in 0 


and rent without leaving Obese igtinte fu 0 th 


have repeated the assertion, that he 
intended for his 


cir 
otis ett is 


sufficient to account for his death. He was succeeded 


as well as in Panvinius, pail. 
ie Yn ie 





and was 
dieting eer aree Sibills, asia them Patra 


i Deanber, oe be crowned at Scone on een 
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Alexander did not immediately yon England in the war 
inst but even in the se eee 1804, symp- 
to appear of an aj shing breach between 
the latter one io the Lith of April, 1803, 
alliance with England was concluded at St, 
to which Austria became a party on the 9th 
and Sweden on the 3rd of October ing. 


Peters! 


in 


between the 6th aha the 18th of October, almost anni- 
hilated the Austrian army, before any of the Russian 
arrived, Alexander made his ince at Berlin on 
25th, and there, in a few dave 4 
vention with the King of Prussia, by which that prince, 
who had hitherto professed neutrality, bound himself to 
join the coalition. Befbre Jeaving the Russian capital, 
‘Alexander, in company with the king and queen, visited 
at midnight the tomb of the erick, and, after 
havi sed the coffin, is said to 
hands with his brother sovereign, and 
ing’ should over break their frendship. 
by way of poorly eng ‘Weimar to }. from 
whence he proceeded to Olmutz, and there, on the 18th 
November, joined the Emperor of Austria. On the Ynd 


308 





of the following month, the Austrian and Russian 
commanded by the two emperors in person, were beaten 
in the memorable and decisive battle of Austerlitz. The 


obj ut a treaty had been on the 20th of 
July, 1806, he refused to ratify it, on the pretence that his 
1 departed from instructions. The true 


ee 





He 

na 
ite 3 
ered : 


was saved from tho ruin which 
ee eit commenced in 1802, 
on varying success. 
» On tho Pe iat cee arenas (abenias 
to the plan with Napoloon, doclured war against 
‘Sweden, and followe ‘this declaration by it 
an army to Swedish which, after x great deal 
fighting, succeeded in obtaining complete possession of that 


ned Yor riensty ve yeara ¢ Hat inch inca p 
in at 


reign, and which seems to have con! 
the avoidance of war, but at the same time the exercise 


the peace Russia 
was thrown, 


‘then | mercial ees! 


the connexion 
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E 
We shall not enter imto the detail of the transactions he was ill, Trusting, however, to the strength of 
which followed this event, Alexander, owing in a be tation, te i i 
measure to his engaging affability, as well as to the lil ebay aig paely bys een When he at length 
sentiments which he made a practice of ing, was | sented to leeches to be applied, 
@ great favourite with the Parisians. conquerors | the few last days that he continued ii 
yeriny, ee upon the deposition of Bonaparte, and | sensible; and on the morning of the first of December he 


mainder of the time he stayed in different It was for some time rumoured in foreign countries that 
objects of interest in the city and its vicinity, as if he had x had been carried off by poison; but it is now 
oe a a Ae ea oa gg plome gycetorg pig nr gid 
about une, ing to I was there, icion, It » that t 

along with the King of Prussia, Bb bated as Sagi peatitenad ip information fan. extensive conspiracy 
man-of-war, commanded by his present Majesty, then | of many of the nobility and officers of the army to subver 


country, y landed at Dover on the evening of the 7th, | brought to him by a courier the middle of the night 
and next day came to Lon They remained in this | of the Sth, which he spent at Alupta, may have contributed 
country for about three weeks, during which time they | to hasten the fever by which he was two or three days after 
visited Oxford and Portsmouth, and wherever they went, as | attacked, iC climieg ae this subject, and s transla- 
well as in the were received with honours and fes-| tion of the Report of the mission appointed to inquire 
tivities of unexamy ne inte the affair by the Nicholas, we refer the reader 
rejoicings of the people. Alexander pro- | to vol, ii, pp. 333—435 of Webster's Travels in the Crimea, 
ecoded to Holl: and thence, after a short stay, to Carls-| Turkey, and + London, 1830, 
ruhe, where he was joined by the empress.. On the 25th of! The death of Alexander took place exactly a century 
July he arrived at his own capital of St. FOER aE, THRE after that of Peter the Great, under whom the civilization 
his appearance was grected by illuminations of Russia may be said to have commenced, The state of 
testimonies of 5 the empire ie GRADER. 82 PORTEICANY Sania AMAA 

The of European sovereigns at Vienna opened Gee's nelge, aa it Be Sncing shat 3 but still the ad- 
on the 34 of November, 1814. In the political arrangements | vancoment of almost every ich of the national ty 
Sener Meee ly, enti Obtained) at lense he Bee da ho coniese of the quattal-ot b genbing Sine W - 
share having been recognized as zing of ander filled the throne was probably, that one exception, 
Poland, which country was at the same time indissolubly than had ever been exhibited in any other coun’ 
‘united with Russia. Before the members of the Con, reader will find in the 13th chapter of a Sketch 

|, however, news arrived of Bonaparte’s escape Life of Alexander, by H. E. Lioyd, Esq., (8vo., London, 
. They remained together till after the battle of| 1826,) an ably drawn up the emperor's 


account of z 
Waterloo; when Alexander, with the Emperor of Austria | administration of his dominions, and of the various i 
and the ot Prose, proceed to Kars, whee the ar-| ments which were introduced under his auspices. Take 
vived in the gy July, 1815. On the 26th of the | head of these are to be reckoned his exertions for the diffu- 


following September, sovereigns signed an agree-| sion of education his - He founded or re- 
mont, | tly fr the prsrvain of unena poace on al sven univ a ned Sty 


the Christianity, to which, with some presump- above 2000 schools of an inferior order, 
tion, cote at ear ee name of the Holy Alliance, | of Kducation, No. V.) The literature of Russia was also 
On Waving Paris, A to Brussels, to | greatly indebted to his liberal encouragement, alth he 
a of his sister, the Grand Duchess Anne, | continued the censorship of the ina form, 
with the Prince of O1 ; and from thence, by the way | He greatly promoted among his subjects a knowledge of and 
of and Zirich, to Berlin, where he concluded another Supa be sclaces sod Sie Sine eby, iS 
alliance, by the marriage of his brother Nicholas, | of and anatomical other collections. Tho 
h the Princess Charlotte, daughter of the | agriculture, the commerce of Russia 
‘of Prassis. On the 12th of November he arrived at | were all immensely during a hey ested 
ww, and after pul @ constitution for | Alexander the of Russia were inde! man; 
Poland, he left this city on the 3d of December, and on the | political reforms of, yalue, Certainchecks were 
te dry 3 t it160 igh. tl tee eee cee 
J oven! next years or governors 
EAiatieter, “On the 37th of March 1618, be opsned in | were subjeviad to move eftive cantnls” the lees ware fxr 


on the close of which | proved mitigation of the severity of the old punish- 
Seseaiae! sot his ments, shin vatouy ver spect pera ley as 
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ALEXANDRIA, a town and of entry in the United 
States of North America, in the ‘ict of Columbia, on the 
west or Virginia side of the Potomac, and about 105 miles 
from the mouth of the river; 38° 49/ N. lat. Ships of the 
line can aseond the river as far as Alexandria, which is the 


sapeake bay to i 
lies about five miles direct distance 8.S,W. of the Capitol at 
Washin, : the communication across the Potomac is 
be y a wooden bridge a mile in 
town slopes down to the river the streets at 
right 8 to one another, and is on the whole pretty well 
built, It has a court-house, gaol, alms-house, a theatre, 
of harfs extend 


ey of Virginia, and the 

nsy ation of Alexandria 

in 1800 was 4196; in 1810, 7227; in 1820, 8218, of whom 
2603 were blacks. The canal from the Ohio to Ud or ap 
when completed, will probably much increase the trade of 
thistown. (Darby's Geog. of the United States—Encyclop, 

Americana, &e.) 
Returns of shipping at the port of Alexandria :— 

TES ass to | Ae 

cuss}, 1829, gust 31, 1630, jgustd), 1331, 


Tons. 
American vessels entered, | 7825 


3972 3937 


ting. 

Ptolemy Soter, after he 
associated his son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, with him on the 
throne (and therefore between #.c. 285 and 283), in conse~ 
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have amounted to 7; 
(wolmina) far 
printed. volume as, for peed 
3 


aS ah wine wr 


shipping to the 


town, and 400,000 aoe * 


neea; Orosius, lib. 6.) The library 
Che- | to have been also burnt in this siege; but this 


Patriarch of Alexandria, it was di 
oy was the case we learn from 
ace twenty years afte; 
(lib. 6.) Sd the libra 
dria continued to fl ag one ts 
ture, till it was conquered by the Arabs, a.p. 


believed, in 


| library was then burnt, according to 0 


uence of the fanatic 


Omar,— If these 
Book of God, they are 


they disagree, 
Aorecalns v. 


baths of the city; and such was 
months were barely sufficient for the consi 
—- fuel. (Gibbon, chap. li) Gibbon 
iis ingenuity to discredit this account, whieh i 


by no means il 


sed, 
tit 


quence of the su; ions of Demetrius Phalcreus, who ute 
fink sean’ andl profited by fublis brates at “Athens. De- | noted 


metrius was inted superintendent of the new establish- 


tf rasta ee and the invention of parch- 
perhaps, the peed Wp Ae sg 


able. The library was, at al 
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Thost #dventurous career, usurped the throne in 1163, eausing 
luis relative, the youthful beir, Alexis Comnenus LL, to be 
strangled, i with his mother Maria, the Emperor 
Manuel's widow. Andronicus was himself overthrown and 
put to.a cruel death three years after, and in him ended the 

the throne of Constanti- 


mont, in January, 1749, of a noble and wealthy family. 
He lost his father when a child, and his mother having | pleased from the first. 


to him coming from Italy, the 
the women—every thing.’ 
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Hosten’s sons, and the Duke Ethered to the other, He 
them, peer potas ek (ireckogig ee 1aak 


while he was occupied in Devonshire, two main di 
of the invaders united at South Showbury, in 
there erected a fortification. From thence they marched 
the Thames and so on to the Severn, and then follow- 
ing the course of that river up to Buttington, were joined by 
Say Northumbrians and Fast nga Jee cl ap 
jere were besieged by three o) 's cl u 
Dates Bikers Ethelm, a Ethelnoth : the siege continued 
many weeks; the enemy were brought to the greatest dis- 
tress by famine, and at Jost had nearly eaten up all their 
horses, At length they made a sally on the besiegers, who 
oceupied the eastern bank of the river, but were defeated by 
the Engleh who however lost in this battle several officers 
and men of rank. A part of the enemy saved themselves 
Dy flight, Once more Eat regi 8 considerable army 
out of Northumberland ast Anglia, and assembled at 


Wirball, (Wost Chostor,) where thoy were again besieged ; | O 


and oy left the place when all 
around it was consumed or di 
into North Wales, and plund 
thence over Northumberland and East Anglis, to Mersey. 
Here they made no Jong. say, for, in the Pepsantoy at 
Winter, they entered the Thames with their ships, which 
they towed up along that river and the Lea. On the Iatter 
stream, about twenty miles from London, they erected a 
fortification. In the moan time, those whom Alfred had 
driven away from Exeter had returned to Sussex, and 
eeeiareet country about Chichester; the inhabitants of 
town attacked them, slaughtered a and 
took some of their ships, The citizens of marched 


out against those on 1! di them 
‘ Thole foReaton, Dut ere this time Safeated 


supply of ions: 
S THe then! awehea 
the country; and from 


Tance and setivity, he compelled his enemics to retreat upon 
the Ser Te de oe 895-897, a severe pestilence 
raged in England, both among men and cattle ; this calamity 
greatly ed Alfred's i 
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(THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.)] 


t part of it, he intro- 
duced the us of stone Te won tin the any 


used before his. time. 


Not content to multiply 
had been in use; but he introduced also material 
ments into naval architecture: ‘ His ships were not, 
the Saxon Chronicle, ‘like the Danish or Frisian ships,’ 
that is to say, they were not like those ships which thee 
time had been thought the best of thase used in the German 


time his fleet had so rapidly increased, that it consi 
Paes) nose of fi tiers pat it was divic 
into sm. juadrons, and stationed in different 
Eto eral a 8, in places 


eveded to saverei f the West Saxons, Mercia, 
East Anglia, and Northurgbertand still existed Py indepen- 
dent kin, The rulers of these, although in an equal 
degree exposed to the and depredations of a com- 
tivantage fn uniora coopartve pal of defo, 
accordingly they were crushed and. ii 


defend ind: their views were n ly confined 

to pees on teenies thas in He (Lea- 

naturally tancously their hands: 

they ime the English, Athenians, and Alfred their 

. Tt was Alfred's object t _the 

whole Anglo-Saxon and to create anew national 

spirit; this, we find, be effeeted not ostentatiously, 
‘but by unwearied activity: he was in reality 1] 

King, the Liberator, the Reformer of all England. He 
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are ‘motionless, with all the appearance of confervm, and 

their joints are filled with the mn reproductive matter of 

such plants; but when ee Cisarticulate + their separate 
ing or 


all uniformly over the 5 
Sl ot a ee 


have a distinct sli starting motion. The | coast, has 


wood-cuts represent some of these curious pro- 


5. 
ALGAROTTI (FRANCESCO), was born at Venice 
in 1712. His father was a wealthy merchant. He stndied 
at Rome and Bologna, in which latter place he had for in- 
structors Rustachio Manfredi and Francesco Zanotti, who 
belted continued his friends ae See 

rotti_ mu it progress in stu cast me u 
stathenvalees ait , and Roem! Being at Paris at 
the age of twenty-one, he there wrote his Neutonianismo per 
de Dame, or explanation of the system of Newton, adapted to 


almond, 


by the 
the pilchard from the northern seas, and 


the taste and understanding of female students, This is still 
considered as his The 


best work. He next proceeded to 
ied Lord Balti: 


ric, then Crown Prince of Prussia, Soocvaa living in 
Inch 


retiroment at Rheinsberg. Tg Uainee Naas 
with his society, that fourdays his acces- 
sion to the throne, he wrote to Algarotti, who was then in 


Spa, To Tang ios Jn the Secak Peasing Bein dk fo Some 
‘to Berlin, Al i accepted the mvitation, and remained 
afterwards in the Prussian eapital or at Potsdam the groate 


and confidant of Frederic. The Esk pve. ies 2 fille of 
count, made him his chamberlain, eran him ocea- 
sionally in diplomatic affairs. He was commissioned 
y the Elector of Saxony to collect objects of art throughout 
Italy for the gallery of . For five and twenty years 
from A! 's first acquaintance with Frederie to the mo- 
ment of his death, their mutual friendship and confidence 
‘were never interrupted. Towards the latter part of his life, 
Algarotti, finding the elimate of Prussia too cold for his de- 
clining health, returnod to Italy, where he lived first in his 
own se at Venice, afterwards at Sales, aon, his 
mildness of 


io 


time. In this calm retirement he waited for death, which 
came on the 3d of May, 1764, in his second year, 
Frederic, to whom Algarotti in his will ueathed a 








was built in 1774, by the orders of the’ 

at the expense of the richer inhabitants of the 

It was avowedly intended for the accom: 

0) ert of the fishermen, and a vast sum 

spon but the position = te ill-suited a the 
sat despotic authority of the court cou! 

fishermen to abandon for it their former q) 


tho Arabie phrase Al jebr e al mokabalah, the me 
lish translation of which is restoration and 


Thus we have established a general 
which we translate this into an 
as follows. We invent short 
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for the fatigue. After passing this fountain the traveller 
comes in sight of the Alhambra gate, called Judictaria or 
of Judgment, because justice was administered there after 
the custom of the East. It is a square tower, the horseshoe 
arch of which rises to half the height of the tower, and is 2 
perfect model of this kind of arch, so characteristic of 
Arabian architecture. Upon a stone in this tower is the 
following inscription in Arabic, which is thus rendered 
by James Murphy. * This gate, named Babu-sh-sharifit, 
may God prosper through it the law of Islam, even as He 
has established it a monument of glory, was built at the 
command of our Lord, the commander of the Muslims, the 
Jost sultan Abu-]-Hajjaj, son of our Lord, the warlike sanc- 
Tiled (deceased) sultan Abu-l-Walid ebn Nasr, whose pious 
deeds for religion may the Almighty recompense, and whose 
valorous performance in the cause of the faith may He 
jously necept. And it was completed in the month of 
the glorivas birth of Muhammad, in the year 743 (1348), 
May Heaven constitute it a protecting bulwark, and reckon 
it among the lasting actions of the righteous!" We then 
enter the poreh which winds along the barbican, and leads 
to the Plaza de los Algibes, or square of the cisterns. 
‘These are two in number, the largest of which is 102 feet 
long and 56 wide ; it is arched over, and inclosed by a wall 
6 feet thick. The principal arch is 47 feet wide in the 
centre, and is 17 feet below the ground: in these cisterns 
the water deposited its sediment, and was kept cool for the 
use of the castle. 
On the east side of this Plaza is the palace of Charles V., 
a beautiful specimen of the ctnguecento style, by the famous 
arehitect Alonso Berreguete, the north is a very simple 
and unostentatious entrance to the Mesuar, or common bath- 
ing ooutt, the first of the Moorish » On entering it 
the visiter feels as if magically transported into one of the 
fairy palaces described in the Aradian Nights. The 
is an oblong court 150 feet in length and 56 in width. It 
is paved with white marble, and the walls covered with 
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pores of admirable workmanship. The mseription, 
We té ghalib itla-lia, that is, *God alone is conqueror, 
which is often repeated throughout the building, is read on 
the peristyles at each end of the court. In the midst of 
this court is a basin sufficiently large to swim in, bordered 
with parterres of flowers, beds of roses, and rows of orange 
trees. This court was designed as a common bath for ser- 
vants and other dependents of the palace, and supplied with 
water the fountains of the other apartments, 

At the lower end of the Mesuar is an archway leading to 
the Patio de los Leones, or lions’ court, which may be con- 
sidered as the type of Arabian architecture. Itmoasures 100 
fect by 60, and is paved with white marble. In the centre 
of itis a large basin of alabaster supported by twelve lions, 
notin the best taste. Over this basin a ler one rises, 
from which a large body of water spouts into the air, and 
falling from one basin into the other is sent forth through 
the mouth of the lions. This court is surrounded by a gal- 
lery supported by a great number of slender and elegant 
columns, 9 feet hig! , and 8§ inches in diameter, 

olumns are irregularly placed, sometimes they are 
single, and sometimes in of two or three. The walls, 
up to the height of 15 feet from the nd, are covered 
with blue yellow mosaic tilings. peristyles and 
ceiling are beautifully sarietitan with arabesques and 
fret-work in the most exquisite taste, Around yy 
face of the fountain of the lions are some Arabic verses, 
which describe in a style of oriental hyperbole the wonders 
and the beauty of the fountain. 





On each end of the court jects a sort of portico or 
gallery, likewise with light marble columns, 

‘On the le! of the court of the lions is the Sala de 
Jog Abene where the cicerone never fails to show the 


blood of these brave warriors, which, however, is nothing 
else but the deposit of the water impregnated with iran on 
the white stone. 


Opposite to the Sala de los Abencerrages, on the other 





[Court of the Lions, frum Murphy's Arabian Antiquities of Spain.) 


Bie. comt of 4 


5, is the Sala de fas dos Her- 
jisters; so called from two 


so called from a delicate work 
_ This massive tower rises above on 





natural panorama, The Sala de Comaras was undoubtedly 
the richest in the Alhambra, and still preserves traces of its 


past splendour. The walls are richly stuccoed and orna- 


ivory, silver, 
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ivatir cotton, and 

which are largely ex; .. The. last-mentioned of these | studying the Persian and Hii Ta and had 

Ei als ints “i into Coes pike about sight years | made Sate proficiency i phy i 
¢ consideral ot on the part Fyots, | besides acqui a practical know! surveying, 

0 are irvacaa ie seay a Keke erpor ok oe eon of thee ations bare since phedeny eer 
contains 16,35, gahs (a 000 acres) land in | v wi pany’s mment, present: 
cultivation, the annual revenue from which amounts to pitation of Allahabad, exilalee of hi urriate,'s ecthaaed 
27,992,244 rupees; 11,09,777 is of land are waste, and | at 20,000 persons. 
of these about one-third are said to be fit for cultivation. Allahabad is 520 miles from the sea following the course 

“Cee ee bbener lea pha acdc of the Ganges, but the travelling distance between the city 
up of cotton cloths, which were manufactured in considerable | and Calcutta is only 560 miles in a north-west direction, 
ntities in all the villages, but the course of this traffic | The distance from Benares is $3, from Lucknow 127, from 
as been altered of late years, in consequence of the cheap- | Delhi 212, and from Ayra 296 miles. (Major Rennell's 
ness of English goods of that description, and this branch | Memoir of a cracks elon Bernier’s Travels; Mill's 
of native industry has much declined in consequence. The ais British India; Parliamentary Reports.) 
district ‘enjoys a considerable transit trade, for which it} AL! » DAVID, was born in Edinburgh, and began 
is well fitted by its geographical position between the coast | the study of the arts in an academy founded at Gi a 
of Bengal and the evineene ude, and the Gorkha ter-| He afterwards went to Italy, and in 1773 obtai 


" portal 
down the Ganges for shipment—salt, metals, woollen cloths, | men of historical composition. He returned to 
and drags being the principal articles conveyed from the coast | in 1777, and resided some time in London. He 
in return. ( iton’s Last India Gazeticer; Tennant's | history, portrait, and landseape. BW wre Jatter 
Jndian Recreations; Parliamentary Sarton class’ resem! those of Gaspar . Al 
ALLAHABAD, the capital of the district and ince | 1780 he went to Edinburgh, and was inted director of 
of the same name in Hindostan, is situated in 25° 27’ N. | the academy established in that city by the trustees for the 
Jat., 81°50" E. long., at the junction of the rivers Ganges | manufactures and improvements, and for the diffusion of the 


and Jumna. An extensive fortification is erected on the | principles of the fine arts, in Scotlond. His talents were 
tonyue of land where these streams unite, so ae | chiefly exercised on works of humour, of which he las left 
to command the navigation. This fort is built of palished many specimens both in painting and etching. Several of 
freestone with circular bastions at { in t bree hive been en; and four, the 
cannon are mounted on the sides next to the rivers; the For carnival at were _ by 

land side is a tly regular fortifieation, of strength . Mr. Allan died April 6, 1796. te 


sufficient to all attacks of a native army, and to ree} ALLATIUS (LEO), an eminent I pap a 
passe sings ty (trope oops. East India | seventeenth century. He was a ~ born in the 
iy bas expended considerable sums for improving | Chios, in 1586. Being carried over to Italy at an C 
these fortifications. , he was taken under the protection of a powerful fin 
‘The city of Allahabad is supposed to occupy the site of | Calubria, and educated in the Greek college at Rome. 
sored viet bene Indica, LM pene yt RS pL n 
Not certain. t part of its present buildi are | to Rome, where, after a succession employments, 
of mull, 3 pile the ancient Bubdntions of | he was appointed librarian to the Vatican, feat 
substantial brick edifices, while much of the soil in the | was well Dt Ae Ay F; 
Sg eee consisting of materials used in | and, in a long tit lted maruseripts, tranalated Grook 
building andof the fragments of earthenware vessels, attests | authors, inal i 
the former bo Seed of the city. 
This ptace is considered by Brahmins to be the most 
holy of all the sacred confluences of rivers in Hindostan : it 





the Hi 
‘of one million of years for each hair so ited. 
‘this operation, the devotee must bathe, and the next 
‘must perform the obsequies of his deceased ancestors. 
are so impressed with the sanctity of the 
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tomber, 1617, and continued tothe same day in the year 
1622; ffom this diary Mr, Lysons has printed copious ex- 


tracts. 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG (i.¢. Universal Gazette) is 
the name of one of the principal German newspapers. The 
lan for this publication was conceived in 1794, © We 
Bown bookseller, J. G. Cotta, of Tiibingen, who invited 
Schiller to superintend the undertaking, Schiller declined the 
proposal, (in aletter, a Ii ed fac-simile of which was 
appended to a recent edition of Sehiller's works,) and Cotta 
himself was, for a time, the chief editor of the paper, till 
Huber, the son-in-law of Heyne, undertook the Salata 
under the name of Neweste We 5 


‘The paper 
mee about the World,) till the 8th of 


(i.e. intelli 
, 1798, 


inst it under that 


rsburg 
ath, in 1804, the 
eine Zeitung was undertaken 
been attached to the Prussian 
occupied the of councillor of 
‘itung has corre 
whom it is supplied 
rman as well us fo- 
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ALLIER, ariverin France, called by the Roman 
which, rising in the mountains of ‘ide, near tl 
where these branch off from atiatonl ets 
the Cevennes, flows, with some triflin; in 

W.. Its basin is bow on the 
te ‘orez and La Made, which separate 
in of the Loire ; and on the west by the vol 
tains of Auver, loftiest in central France. 
AUVERGNE. ‘ut shallow stream winds thr 


ets until it falls into the Loire, a little bel 
Nevers, which is on the latter. Its whole course 
peer miles. 
river gives name to a peeeaaee 
on the north by those of Cher, Nievre, and 
and on the south by those of Creuse, Puy de 1 
Loire. The Allier, soon after its junction with 
enters the from the south, and d 
two parts; while the Loire itself forms its 
boundary; and the Cher, with the Canal of 
Berry, which runs parallel to the Cher, and 
crosses its western extremity. 
The department nis a 

cient province of mais, an 

h diversified. 


tricts, which, however, owing to the backward state 

culture, do not yield the crops which a more im 

vine is n 
extent; but in the 

|, and the breed of horses is 

@ woods are extensive, ani furnish oak 


any { 
te! 


of clay, aday 

wealth of the d 

to the towns of V1 

on the banks of the Allier, and 


the remains of an amp! 
show it to have been a 
The it of 
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Price of the ingredients is known, 
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commercial arithmetic only, but the juestions,| Example, How must 80 worth 64d. a gallon, be 
creeper aceennte only, bat Oe rine eee made of ingredients worth 14¢. and 11d. per gallon? — 
uy gene) definition, Price of mixture, Price of fizvt ingredient. Price of second ingredient, 
‘ow much wine at 60s, a dozen must be added to a pipe 6h yy i 
worth 959. a dozen, in order that the mixture may be worth 4 4 4 
70s. a dozen? — = = 
Ife cubic foot of copper weighs 8788 ounces, and of zinc 26 7 Aq 
7200 ounces. in what proportions must copper and zinc be difference of 26 and 44 18 
taixed, 20 that a cubic foot'of the mixture may weigh 8000 80 
ounces ? — 
For be etd may say, that all questions fall difference of 7and 44 0 37_) 1440 ( 3897 
under the rule of alligation which involve the solution of in 
such an equation as, oe 
an + +o =sen(e+y+s) 330 
in which 2 must be intermediate between a, 5, and ¢; which 296 


is indeterminate unless further relations between 2, y, and = es 
are given. Any person moderately skilled in algebra may a4 
reduce a question of alligation to an equation of this form; | Answer, Abit gallons of the first, and 41 zy of the second. 
and as the number of cases is infinite, and several of those |  ALLIGA’ a name eee sone British 
en the pee of ee are eae useless, xe oa of ee eae 4 we American <a 
ere confine ourselves to an example of one process inion, to w species josely reser! 


derstood that the quantities of the two first in, arodlents histor 
must be in the proportion of p to g? Let px be the quantity 


of the first ingredient; then that of the ; let y| ing to its modern acceptation zoologists, “however, 
Mette ertee thee Then iba ebetion, ii! Ge nae as confined to ‘most corn: 
MA ORt= 6-0: > Ratha lene canons 
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the difforent arrangement of its cervical and dorsal plates, 
o meats in fayour of the contrary opinion. The prin- 
cipal dltinction: between this and the foregoing species con- 
sists in a ridge which rises in front of the orbits, and runs 
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they are white, and much sought after 

who also eat the flesh of the jacaré 4 
strong musky smell, and scarcely any juice. — 





animal a h and bristh epecermncs } there are sixteen 
transverse aaa on the ack, number of plates appearing 
to vary according to the Liharen and from nineteen to twenty- 
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ition, of words commencing with the same letter, whon Jas Percy has romarked, seems to have been lon; 
Rrescaatetin wean ores effect, eae served in the north. In odio 


in the concluding stanza of the second eanto of Chi a 
Harold, sneer at this antiquated habit of the ni versifiers of 
What fa the worst of woes that wut ow age,” that day, 
may be given as an example; and enother instance occurs caer ey OUT ee eetpeen es 2 
in setae pana antes Ken fot rhyme ule tetoes 
* O'er hearts divided, and o'er hopes destroyed.” prt ecetes, Siem tee ean oot 
Churchill has at once ridiculed and exemphfied the Bgure} ut the most famous in tho English langu: 
in his well-known verse entirely composed in ive metre, is that matted 
* Amit apt alliteration’s artal nid,’ The Visions of Pierse Plowman, written about the middle 


parts 
and Harris's Philological Enquiries, part II. chap. iv.) Al- | cadence of which to be generally ani bat 
literation, pe arises Tpaenratioally used os an | which are evidently seslgned to derive their chlor metal 
ornament of diction in the Celtic and Gothic dialects. Gerald | beauty from a certain artificial cismetin , in each, of the 


Barry, inj same 
the twelfth cen! 7 , tells us, in his Deseription of Wales, that ores} printed; but the last and best edition is that 
in his day, both ‘Snape eee iochelge seg Rin a A 
of speech, which he calls Annomination, that the: itaker, 

cared a ee aT than rude So strongly had alliteration obtained m of the 

inw! LP tsa tt Meal ee The | English ear, that even for some time the introduc- 
also said to have formed a striking pecu-| tion of rhyme, it to have been still considered 
the Irish language. (See Warton’s | an important emboli t of verse. Some 
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Teolandic poets. Nearly all the varieties Runie verse, pean gat Our popular iat a pra 
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Smet ph so inuny words in ev line should bogin * Mfeery may the mali be 
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upon this one and without including rhyme, or a | considerable extent, has continued to characterise aa 












correspondence of final syllables. If we may trust the fol- | Versification in its most polished form, and in the of 

Towing earous statement given ina note by Al. Park othe some of our pocts. Nor has the employment of 

Jast edition by Price of Warton's History of English Poetry | this artifice of style been confined to compositions in verse. 

EU Cae pena nie we verse were some- | In the early part of the seventeenth century it was carried 

the most complicated description, and such as were | to 2 ‘excess by some of our prose writers, than it ever 

| likely, one would suppose, to elude any except the nicest | had by our poets ; grave discourses being elaborated, 

and most practised ears:—* An objection has been tnken to| in which nearly all the words of each separate sentence 

the antiquity of the Welsh Bevery; te its su} want | commenced ‘the same letter. The longer this torture 

of alliteration. But this is not the case: for allitera- | of the unfortunate sound could be |, the greater 

tion has not been perceived by those ji int of ite con- | Was deemed to be the feat of eloquence. 

preition, whieh is (0 make in the middle of’ words; wad __ Those who rhyme, or what Milton calls ‘the 

not at the beginning, as in this instance: jingling sound of hike endi y os te of Se ego a 

ee nem es ee Junets of poetry, ean repudiate _ whieh, 
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—— joliciouly employed. rey be wade to commmunicta 8 por? 
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‘This information was imparted to Mr. Douce, by the in- dion, ef Taek ok that ee LE wi is 

Edward Williams, the Welsh bard.” ‘The remains ‘by the former. The upon which 

we possess of Saxon poetry exhibit frequent in- | the we experience in both cases is the 

‘stances of lines constructed ily upon the of ity in dissimilarity, ‘it has been or 

ieiteretccs: bet. “'s_corinly wad not so. pyre variety combined with » Which is the occasion of 

 adbered to in that Jan; as in the com, of the also of our 
odandic bards. Mr. Tyretttt, tnileed,-in bis easy on the 
Language and Versification of Chaucer, has $0 far 
as to say, * For orn pt Toate tye nae 
discover any dist Se 
‘except a greater pomp of diction, more stately 
Kin far He inks thab'werrsight suribute the 
of the tice of alliteration to the Danes, 
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Yohya ben Torahim, a very patriotic man of the tribe of 
Gudala, which was one of tone tribes, on his return from 
Mocea, meeting with Abu Amran, a famous Fakih (i.e. 
lawyer and theologian) of Fez, informed him of the state 
of ignorance of his tribe, and of their tractable disposition, 
and requested him to send some teachers. None of the dis- 
ciples of the Fakih felt disposed to undertake so long and 
Perilous a journey. Abdallah ben Yassim, a disciple of ano- 
ther Fakih, offered to accompany Yahya, Having met with 
an cuthusiastic reeeption from the tribe, he induced them to 
wage war against the tribe of Lametounah, who were made 
to acknowledge his spiritual authority ; and he gave his fol- 
Jowers the name of Marabauth ot Morabitin, which signifies 
men devoted to the service of religion. Abdallah having 
fallen in battle in the year 450 of Hegira, a.n. 1058, 
Abubekr ben Omar Lametouni was appointed sovereign 
prince. This chief led his tribe west: established. 
seat of his empire at the city of Agmat, and laid the foun- 
dation of Maroceo, 


Having 


Yussef made him a magnificent present, consis 
gold crowns, horses, mules, ican enrol 
fine linen, with 150 black slaves, 


Yi the title of Amir-al-Muslemin, 
*Prince of the Believers.” Some of the Mohammedan kings 
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|. or disabled is the only count 
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such exist in Imly.. In England, they appear 
ceeded the incorporated hospitals for the relief of poor and 
impotent 


knots of its wood are cut into veneer by 
for ornamental purposes; and its stems, hollowed out, are 





An Old Alder Tyee, 
Several varietios of the common alder are met with m 
and among them one, ealled cul-leavert, 

lobed leaves, 
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r rather Froportan o supface 
Epo omen may be taken chong (2101 nmlare niin the department just 
soil and an unfavourable temperature, which we should also | referred to. It sonds two eel 

‘the mountainous charucter of the district, The] The d tis divided into thro¢ arrondissements, wz, 
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ig | have shown them, that they were attempting to limit that 
which was ossentially infin The vowel sounds run 
te it by a ai; line. But before we point out in 


into one another in a continuous gradation. 
Rey characters what we look upon as representing iflenti i 


‘less, but few haye over made use of so many as thirty, 
unless, indeed, we include those alphabets which consist of 
syllabic igen and then, of course, the consonan’ 

lables be multiplied in the tion of the 
vowels. The vowel sounds are ly placed in the 


gol Samaritan alphabets—we will now go one farther, 
and express our opinion, that in many of the characters, 
the Greek alphabet and the Etruscan (which, notwithstand- 
ing its independent name, is 8 mere offset from the Greek) 

! erally present & More pceurate picture of the original if 
ters than those of the three former alphabets. That all | ther in thatorder, which marks their relation te one 5 


‘these alphabets are identical in their origin, we will tly | we should write i, ¢, a, 0, u, orin the: ite order u, 0, a, 4, 1. 
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‘Show in more dotail, It is enough to raly upon the 


‘evidence (v. 58) who oxpressly affirms | cetions, has shown by experiment, the vowel 
Gad be spoaks from his examination) that the| sounds may be juced ly. by throwing a current 
reowi ebaracters from the Phenicians, and | of air upon a reed in a pipe, and that, as the isle 

they were actually called Phoenician, Now, there is | ened or , the vowels ara in 
doubt that the inscriptions from which we have taken the | tho orderabove given. When a door creaks, or a cat squeals, 
k characters of our plate, are older, at least, than either | we have experiments of the same nature, at least as regards 
Phonician inscriptions given in Boeckh, or the coins | the result, for in both these cases we may often detect the 
which furnished Mionnet his characters. Honce, we | due series of the vowels. Thus, the word mew would be 
may naturally expect to find at times in the oldest Greek | more ex} ively written mieaou. In all these remarks we 
traees of a higher antiquity and purer forms | #peak of the vowels as possessing these sounds which are 
in those whiel pass under the more venerable names | common on the eontinent, mot those which are to 
“had Phonician, and Samaritan. The more wave, | ourselves; viz. § like ee, ¢ like ay, a as in ,Oasin 
we contend, was probably the original form of the mam: | done, 4 8 00 
the initial or eonch mroke of the wave becoming, bya | The liquids again should be written in the orderr, J, n, me 
‘of flourish, hi the others, leads tothe beginatag 
and forms in columns 6, 9, 14, 15, 16, 18, to 
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= meet Sietinetad has attracted the attention of 
1M 
“The produce of the mines of this district consists of silver 


mass, and at no great distance from it; but they 
beeame exha: whilst towards the close of the last, and 
= peers ee vee oS > Yery rich mines have 
Been discovered on western ‘on the banks of the 
rivers that fall into the Irtish, and, necording to all appear- 
‘ance, many more will be found in that quarter. 

‘Seal mes eee pe ln al on the 
southern banks of the Bukhtarma, about forty miles from 
‘the Irtish, and not far from the boundary of the Chinese em- 
pire; it produces considerable quantities of silver and lead. 
2. Tho mines of Riddersk and Krukow on the banks of the 


Uiba, which joins the Irish between the Bukhtarma and | wl 


Ubsa. They produce silver and lead, and are at it the 
Tichest in A dfpiemcds 3. The mines Gane ato to 
the north-east, on the lower ridges of the 0, produce silver 
anid copper, but are not considerable. 4. mines of the 
Schlangenberg, famous for the great quantity of silver which 
oS likewise on the 
northern lower ridges of the mountain-mass to the west of 
the river Tsharysh. It is remarkable, that the metalliferous 
veins are here imbedded in rocks of dark porphyry. In 
many mineralogical collections very fine speci Bf yokd-ore, 
silver-ore, and copper-ore, 


«Se it quantity of In the 
sp orn ery 


n “ of 
these mi in the banks of 2 small 
river tooth of elephants, of vhlneoorn, halen, and an- 


js weight; but the quantity of and lead is not 
mown, "The former isin Te sdeot be 
taint of Susansk, on the bank of the Oby. 
We may here notice the extensive polishing. 
Kolywano-Woskresensk, where the finest granites, 's 
Jaspers, agutes, and marble, brought from the river 
‘fare worked into tables, vases, basins, chimney-pieces, co- 
They employ 300 workmen, and are carried on 
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botany of this mountain-1 


ith spain 
in the low banks of the Ixtish and other rivers, 
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laygest, and even navigable for a short extent, Towards 
the west and north, mountains descend, like all the 
ranges of the Altai, in terraces, and broad 

ins, overtopped by a few clevated summits of no 

bt. Few of them arrive at the line of eternal snow. 

A modern traveller has found a summit rising to wy is 
of 5000 feet. The valleys ran here likewise mostly in the 
direction of the mountain-chain, from south-west to north- 
east, and are joined together by a few baer teed 
which carry tho waters to the west. But this obsorvat 
holds only good for the southern portion of the Ban ode to 
the sources of the Indighirka, for from hence to apa 
Tabukotshoi-Noss the mountains in all their length seem 
to be cut by long transverse bs 

Two large tributary rivers of the Lena rise in this chain, 
the Ofekma and the Aldan; the former of which, rising to 
the north of Nertshinsk nearly in the meridian of that town, 
runs upwards of 300 miles through a desolate country, 
nearly north, till it reaches the main stream. Tho 
dan is a large river, whose course is upwards of 900 miles 
from its source, under about the 55th parallel, to its junction 
with the Lena, under the 63d. It receives nearly all the 
Waters issuing from the principal chain between the tributa~ 
ries of the Amur, and the sources of the Indighirka. From 
its source it runs in a north-west et eight 
grees of latitude and nine of , and in this tract it 
Feceives, from the right, the waters brought down by the 
Mayo, « river that runs upward of 400 miles, and joins, not 
far from its mouth, the Fuoma, which is not inferior in size 
andlength. The inferior course of the Aldan is in a trans- 
verse valley, nearly due west, for about 250 miles, and here 
it receives still a considerable tributary from the let 
Anga, whose course is from 400 to 500 miles parallel to that 
of the Aldan, The Aldan is of great imy 
communication between Yakutzk and O} ; the mer- 
ehandise ascends the Altan, the Maya, and the Yudoma, and 
ds, from the Intter, transported over a ridge of com 
‘small extent to the Okhota, and on that river to 0 

The Yana, the Indighirka, and the Kolyma run 


nearly am 
1 to one another to the north, with a declination to 


‘east, which is greatest in the last, and smallest in the 
F The Yana may have a course of about 400, the In- 
‘ka of between 600 and 700, and the Kolyma of about 
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Pie RSE Noel a ee Ita pace, 
The nation bl: 
pee iy was destroyed by its Nomadic neigh. 


But since the two most extensive empires of the wot! 
Chinese and the Russian, have taken possession of 


se 
better success by their more northern 
neighbours. (See Baron Humboldt's Asiatic 
Kia) 's Tableau Historique de f Asie; the Travels of 
Timkowsky, Pallas, and Lodebour; and Ritter's Erdtunde 
von Asien. Of maps, those found in the works of Baron 
Humboldt, Julius von Klaproth, and in the Travels of Le- 
debour, have been used here.) 

ALTAMURA, a considerable town of the kin, of 
Naples, in the province of Bari, near the borders of Basili- 
cata, Its population is reckoned at 16,000 Gn 1789 it was 
‘twas a baronial estate of the Fi 


pee oe and afterwards ba ee 
at the foot of the Apennines, an 
castle. Ithasa fine cathedral, founded by 
ornamented 
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Pecans tie comer ‘One use of is them obvious : vio~ 
might be conveniently bound to them, Pralm exviii.. 
27. But horns were an emblem of power, authority 
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ever, turned out unsuccessful. ——— distinguished 


a garrison. The town was 
self at the siege of Domasous, and relieved Acre, which was | taken, and the white cross of Savoy hoisted on its rmmparts. 
he to ‘inople, where he 


in the island of Cyprus, where he died Mt Neinote fever, Eo 
oleae. Ab of Hautecombe, where are oe Votatey iain Oy eae Am 
the. sepulchres of the House of Savoy, was founded by him ee eee Sea, landed on the Bulgarian 
‘AMADEUS IIL. muocedod, in 1239, his ther Thomas, | Bulgarians now med peter; and era test comtation tee 
a in now cs it 
oh ee | peer eee ce cee eee 
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is passage Turin, was | original MSS. was lately published by Pi Datta, 
ecslations by Amadeus, to whose titles he | Turin. On his return to Italy, Amadeus found that the 
this occasion those of Duke of Chablais and of | Visconti hud availed themselves of his absence to invade 
Amadeus died in 1246. again Montlerrat and Piedmont, although Galeazzo Visconti 
called ‘the Great,’ succeeded his uncle | had married Blanche, Amadeus's sister. Amadeus soon 
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his i i noese had ql 

ign of Savoy. He died in 1923 ab Avi , Where | of Tonedos, in the Sea; but at last agreed to gi 
ee Cee sea ee Tate EXIT te | itin tall eoouion ts the Gamat or te tin 
AMADEUS Von old age was still thinking of another expedition against the 
Ps ee evotgr npr teak a P Te pe mip ere el capes Neca, 

war uy ‘ienne, im to 

“in 1242, He has been called Aymon by the some | to which i: he was callod by = 
sf have anticipated one number in the | Joanna I. Amadeus went in 1382, and shared in the first 


i A is however, spread through the anny, 
Amadeus were frequently confounded in the countries of | and the Count of Savoy was one of its earliest vietims, He 
t Bi 3 died at Santo Stefano in Apulia, in 1393, He was the 
wna MADEUS and successor of the preceding, | founder of the Order of the Annoneiade. ’ 
oe in which he appeared, when only fo ths ie aie Rode aietaknintice oho 
i ay wi on’ uurteen yoars of | his 5 cus VI. He important isi 
age, at a it tournament given at ihery, where he tion of the county, o€- Nios, by the, unanimcos wials-obetae 
the In 1349 Humbert, last Dauphin of Vienne, | citizens, in 1388, and. the act was acral cena 
with the world in consequence of tho death of an | public document, He was killed by a trom. his horse 
ly son, gave up his title and principality to Charles, | while hunting in the forest of Lornes, near Thonon, in 
grandson of Philip of Valois, and retired into a Dominican | 1391. 
it AMADEUS VIIL,, son and successor of the preceding, 
¥ that epoch the eldest son of the King of France | was created first Duke of Savoy, in 1416, ee 
tas called Dauphin, and the province Dauphiny. | Sigismund, who declared the court of the 
VI. was not pleased at this cession, which gave | dependent of the imperial chamber. Amadeus waged war 
him a much more formidable neighbour than he had before s inst aes Visconti, Duke of Milan, and took 
and a war ensued, in which Amadeus defeated the French | Vercelli, which he united to his dominions, He also an- 
in 1354, A treaty was concluded at Paris the following | nexed to them the county of Genevois, having purchased 
by which the Count of Savoy gave up to France the | the rights of the various claimants after the extinction of the 
ie ete Eis peaceent os Deictiny toprol rivers Rhone | male line, Thus the whole of was finally united. 
and Guier ; and he, on his part, was acknowledged unilis- | under one sov . He was also Pri of Piedmont, 
uted isovercign of Faucigny and the country of Gex, as | Baronof Vaud, of Nizza, Mondovi, and Valenza, Duke 
as sugcrain lord over the Counts of Genevois, all which | of Aosta, &c. Amadeus 
had beon till then subjects of contention between | called Statuta Sabaudi@. Under him Savoy enjoyed pro- 
Counts of Savoy and the hing of Vienne, Ama- | found peace, whilst the countries around were a prey to 
ae ee Sern foreign and civil wars. After forty-three years’ reign, and 
jenzz0 





Barnabas and Visconti, who had attacked the | having lost his wife, Maria Beatrix of y, he retired, 
Marquis of Montferrat. He marched to the assistance of | in 14 aS pany serge spot on 
the latter, drove away the forees of the Viseonti, He | the Lake of Geneva, with six of his nobles, whom he created 


ille, where in importance 
‘mperor of Con- by Le peeve Saeco aa 
Alisgatened by the Balrariansand the Turks, who had taken cilassembled at Basle, having Engenius TV. in 1439, 
Adrianople, ee foie eel atacin attr pate called Amadeus to the Pay 


i first refused, 

‘The pope a crusade, but the Count of Savoy alone | but persanded Cardinal of Arles, he assumed 

answered the call. At his own roa baipaneatialin pages tay A *: 
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with the tion of his Dietionary, perished in the perse- | containing a single seed, which has an curved round. 
eutions vaised ip. tua rabeicen eer a pescea ea a central ise albumen 5 rasa of sti- 
writings of the Bauddhas, which in the third century, | pulm. 
and reached their height during the fifth and sixth. The are found chi ‘ha mpiciaiaee wien 

Like other original Sanskrit vocabularies, that of Amara | they are often troublesome weeds. cock’s-comb, the 
is in metre, to aid the memory. Tho whole is divided into] glo! ith, the prince’s-feather, the love-lies-bleedin; 
three books. In the first two words relating to. kindred | of our gardens belong to the order; which does not contain a 
objects are collected in one or more verses, and placed in | single species in which any deleterious property has been 


chapters, Thus the first book commences with words for 
heaven ; next follow the names and attributes of the several 
deities; then come terms for space, the cardinal points of 
the compass, &c. The third book is supplementary: it 
contains epithets, a list of ean ee words, (arranged 
alphabetically like many Arabic Dictionaries, 


indeclinable nouns oapeeres and remarks 
on the gender of su! janskrit Dictionaries 
or Koshas, do not include the verbs of the language, the 
stems or roots being arranged and explained in separate 
lists. The Amara contains only about 10,000 dif- 
ferent words. In a lan, 0 the Sanskrit, 
tin 


according 10 
the final coosenante peniaes and adverbs, (cousiderod as | has 
Hindu 
Lives, 


aries, 
one of which, the Tri by Purushottamadeva, is, 
what its title implies, purposely compiled as a supplement to 
the tripartite work of Amara, 

An oxcellent edition of the dmarakosha, with marginal 
peleaticcs und notes in an alphabetic index, 
was pul 
ay inted, 1829, 8vo. An edition of the mere Sanskrit 
text, and table of contents likewise in Sanskrit, appeared at 
Calcutta in 1813, in a volume with three other origi 
Sanskrit vocabularies, (Ariat, Res. es peer arpn il- 
son's Sansirit Dictionary, Preface, p. 5. 8¢q, 
AMARANTA'CES, a natural of a) 


pectalous dicotyle- 





nglish, and 
lished by Mr, H, TT, Colebrooke at Serampore, 1908, | j 


AMARAPURA, in the Bu ire, si 
miles east ol Avy inate N. Ta an 96° 7H. ong. 
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such great distances, All the “ between the rivers 
Parobent and Purus may be considered as unknown, 
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the latter collects chietly those that descend from. 
Pareceis in Brasil. most southern source i 
the is on the south of the mountain mass near | and ofall sixes; many are twelve or fifteon miles in cireum- 
Sonta Crus de la Serra, a branch or offset of the Cordilleras | ference, and 
pjecting some distance to the east. Here the river formed | able are the i 
by she watersidesces ding foes the nests ate oat is called Caviana, Pilea iiss Wi pooper p @croee rieasnrol bees 
2 H ‘tude to ‘i ‘ 


the cast-south-cast the foot of the mountains: before 


to 
ghee botween the 14th and 20th degrees 
- 5 
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in about 16°S. Jat, is increased by pany consideesllo 

rivers, especially the Ubay, which joins it the south- 

east. Its general course lies to the north-north-west, peer pe 

ape only sw hare deseppnonstins Seiciaaescr i iia NER oeaey,| SLANE: ‘aw, its common rate is four miles per 

due north-west, t about the 12th. degree of lat.,| hour, in some places more, and in some less. That, however, 

both rivers uniting, take the name ef Madeira (the Portu- | is only the case in the rainy season, 
2 name for wood), because its banks are covered with bit Pes aiae hey sees one are eens The tide 
t-trees. Betweon 12° and 9° of southern lat. the Ma- | which enters 5 


to the east, till it reaches the Amazon river at 3° 24/18" of | to ebb, and the sea-water receding tes the 
southern latitude, and about 59° west from Greenwich. | current of the river, the Amazon. porrs out with 
pare Rae ire Ros epg a rd gh foree and velocity into the ocean, and as i 
and falls, it is navigable almost in its whole extent. at no distance from the land, the current w! 
whole course of the Madeira from the sources of the Condoritlo | cape St. Roque runs along the north-eastern coast of 
amounts to upwards of 1800 miles. ia: carmen which is called by 
inne cir pe ac sree ener tie ee ea eraaaeasult staan right 
14" rn lat, and rans, to great rapidity, ly at 
isp Ailicreachenthe,Arinaprttetween }i-ted iat naniiaes inte eon! 
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east, and then joins, with a, course, the 
Amazon, ts whole course amounts to about 1060} according to the statement 
~ Towards its erabouchure the Amazon divides into two 


branclies, of which the northern is by far the broadest, and| According to the caleulation of Baron 
retains its name. The southern, called Tuns | whole course 
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Deon mucly discussed. to Berzelius (Chimie, vi. 

589), it was originally Seon netepapen ote 
atural balsam 5 he conceives, 
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subject. The first thing to be done by.a ininister is. to | from an 
announce his arrival to the minister for foreign affairs. He } i 


or private. The right of de: atall times, his 
niet aeeiceness nant eee 


of, tha, exeareign to 

aight be thwarted by the sovereign’s ministers, who would 
of right be present at the audience of any minister below 
the rank of ambassador. Ay alniotn pianipsbantions ned 

an aml or can a w . He 
as \bassad, claim a public nudience. there 
Lair lytiege ice me lac fpr cin meno po 
over to the minister for foreign affairs, and en- 
vi malo pceeees hele cree eas Lilie aaa een) 
sovercign, 
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highost order pays Ais respects in ta. those af 
pret oat ministers hagaenorealy i AUaeeaiy) follows -— 
deaves his card. When an ambassador arrives at a court, Carbon . 


ji 


on him first. 


all the diplomatists there, who are not of his own rank, call 
Disputes haye frequently arisen among ministers of the 


: 
; 
: 
: 
nooue 
sexes 


same rank about p nee. The rules by which it has at los ve 
‘Various times been endeavoured to settle the ve rank 
of the representatives of each state, on no solid 100500 
Principle, and not sane! by jesconce, it is — , 
unnceessary to mention. A which has long been The ashes consist of lime, silica, and alumina, . 
eRe pled, may. now be considered fully ished ; ug euieniaceieis hacaneaialaaipeemieree 
at the congress of Vienna, in 1815, it was agreed by the eaeae easiaeyel ornamental purpeses in the manu- 
eight which si the treaty of Paris, that ministers | facture of &e. Ibis used also for 
Taieecs slags aba ta ecedence among themselves, ac- | amber varnish, for obtaining « \ Pisnalineoksiun 
gording to the date of their official announcement at court, | and it yields succinic acid _in chemical investiga- 
she reader is curious to know wherein this precedence | tions. ‘ 
ehictly consists,—in what manner ministers are required to Thora ie rmeea er irpeoar as Prarie 
themselves when ing up; in what, | or Town onthe paar beirpet imme 
when they sit round a table; what order it them ee pee visa and agreeable town, 
Observe when they are in a row; what, when they two equal parts by the river Vils: Its public 
walk in a line; how their rank is marked when their num- | ediflees consist of the handsome church of St 
areeven; how, ephithdca eae ee which is adorged with several fine monuments, a college 
to Baron Charles 
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a t between the 
je with other small rivers that enter the Gull'of Mexico, 
ailluents of the Rio Roxo, (Red River,) a 
tributary to the Mississippi. This is the range of hills 
which crosses the Arkansas, and appears in the state of Mis- 
name of the Ozark mountains, running 
confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi; 
continued beyond them at a slight elevation 
towards lake Superior. irection of the Ozark 
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Borin tins: Woon Clenagnas wea pros ttt vernal | else Souncl meta the ttle et Nepiine Sate. at 
af was pri t Ww council met in i 
ee, it was rveclved by the Pylagorm and the Synodri | of Calanria, and whieh is even called by Strabo, vil, 374;ant 
councillors) of the pyre ae the common | Amphictyonic council. 
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the Hicromnemons are comprehended under the | Delphic Aj ed still more, perhaps, to their pokes 


name of Esagacss Eschines again has men- | with states which grew into it ‘at a com- 
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at an gy time to a sessi wi inally or 4 
eh thts tha copy of & eaftain decree lately imadle'by the | cottoderscy wal Tarrio with them thele Armies 


council. Of the council, as it existed before the time of | tyonic rights, and thus at every remove the 
ZEschines, a few notices are to be found in the ancient his-| arms of the council. Tb great Dorisi( nigtutied eapedialy 
torians, some of which are not unin it. According paler ee ee et of Southern 
to Herodotus, vii, 200, the council its near ~ But this diffusion, whilst it extended its fume, 
Thermopylw, in a plain which surrounded the of | was eventually fatal to its political authority. Tho early 
Anthela, and in which was a temple dedicated to the Am- | mombers, nea ual perhaps in rank and power, whilst 
onic Ceres; to whom, as Strabo tells us, ix. 429. the | they remained in neighbourhood of Mounts (Eta and 
Amphictyons sacrificed at every session, This temple, | Parn i i ir dil 
ase Ta 41, was founded by Acrisius; | the judgment of the Amy ie body, But the ease was 
and hence arose, as Mii Lies in his history of the | altered when Athens and Sparta becanie the loadin rs 
Dorians, (vol. i. p. 289, English translation.) the tradition | in Greece. Spi for instante, would not . 
Mentioned above. obedience to the decrees of a distant council, in which the 
We are told by Strabo, ix, 418, that after the destruction | deputies of some inconsiderable towns ih Doris sat on 
mphictyonic army, under the command of | terms with their own, Accordingly in a most fi G 
Eurylochus, a Thessalian prince, the ons insti- | period of Grecian history, during a long series of 


fests already established by the Delphians. Pausanias also, | the other we have from £112, 8 
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fall sketch of the history of this famous council 
fered to the reader, as resting on some of probability:— | that 

‘The council was originally formed by a confederacy of | should be independent. 
Greek nations or tribes, which inhabited a part veference 
afterwaris called Thessaly. In the lists which have come | to include Delphi i number of their towns, 
down to us of the constituent tribes, the names bolong for | have int in 
ee ccna eciacs primitive Greeks which are | the 
first of, and some of which continued to dwell north 
of the Malian bay. The bond of union was the common | seen 
‘worship of Ceres, near whose temple pais 3m ‘times with the 
Were holil. With the worship of the goddess was a god. 
joined that of the Delphie Apollo; and thenceforth the | lating the modo of 
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bf Ceres was probably of Pelasgic origin, and Sepa ay 

ab tiene th Bae been placed in oppesition to that of Apollo, 

and in great measure to have retired before it. There is| and private matters. The of the temple was also 

no direct authority for asserting that the Veiwng be an of jealous interest on account of the yust treasures 
council ; it 


not cooval with the establishment of the 
religious jurisdiction 
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‘seems probable from fiets, which it is not necessary toexa-} The Greek writers, who notice 


1 th Amphir ic confederacy existed among | of the council, point our attention to 
tis ober reiiqnt the worships of Core i tho | Delphi; but it may ve inferel fom remarkable Tact 
bourhood i before hostil mentioned by Tacitus, 4a, iy, 14, it was much more 

reir duty were fotoed wich a Samians, when petitioning in the time of 
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‘miles south of the city, is joined by the Vecht, a branch of 
the old Rhine which runs past Utrecht. Amsterdam is 
thirty-two miles north-east of the Hague, and 107 north of 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium. e city is in the form 
of a crescent with the two horns projecting into the Y, and 
forming a kind of port. The Y forms the port of Amster- 
dam, which was formerly only protected by a double row of 
piles driven into the ground through the water: the two rows 
were about seventy feet asunder. About twenty-one open- 
ings, called booms, wero left for ships to pass through, but 
were carefully closed at night. Large vessels which could 
not pasg through were moored outside in the /aag or har- 
Dour. Between the town and the inner row of piles was the 
harbour for the small craft. At present two dikes enclose 
the east and west docks respectively. One begins near the 
Kraan Sluis and runs eastward, having an entrance called 
the Dok Sluis; the other commences near the Haarlem- 
mer Sluis and runs westward. (See Plan of Amsterdam, 
1830, door C. van Baarsel & Zoon.) On the land side it 
is surrounded by ditches and ramparts, which are now 
planted, after the Dutch fashion, with trees, and make an 
agreeable promenade: the Plantaadje (place planted with 
trees) on the south side of the town is the chief place of re- 
sort on Sundays and holidays. The approach to this capital 
on the land side, especially from Haarlem, is deseril 

very striking; the view extends over spacious meadows, 
covered with luxuriant grass, to the capital, where the tall 
masts of ships, spires, and houses are all mingled toge- 
ther; and this scene of activity and wealth is in the midst of 
a marsh, which seems every moment threatened with inun- 
dation from the brimfull canals and waters which surround 
it. But these form the hest defence of Amsterdam, and 
enable the inhabitants to lay the whole country around 
under water. < 

Amsterdam was originally a salt marsh, and in order to 
make a foundation for houses, it was ne to drive large 
piles of wood or rather masts through a layer of peat, which 
in some places is said to be forty or fifty feet thick. The 
nature of the soil may differ somewhat in different parts; the 
following facts will show still better its character. In 1605, 
a well was dug in one of the hospitals of Amsterdam (Oude 
Mannen-en vrouwen Gasthuis) to the depth of 232 Dutch 
feet. After seven feet of earth, there were found nine feet 
of peat, and then soft clay, sand, earth, clay rather hard, 
and earth, altogether making fifty-one feet of depth. Then 
came ten fect of sand, in which stratum the piles of Amster- 
dam chiefly rest. Atthe depth of seventy feet there was 
found one foot of pieces of peat. Sand, through which they 
did not make their way, was found at the depth of 232 fect. 
(Sce Tooneel der Vereenigde Nedsrlanden, &c. door Halma 
und Brouer, Leeuwarden, 1725.) 

Such is the substructure of a town which now contains 
above 200,000 inhabitants. The streets are generally in 
straight lines along the banks of the canals, which intersect 
the city; among the finest are the Heeren Graft or Gragt, 
and the Keizers Gragt, both of which are magnificent 
streets. Those in the central parts of the town are narrow 
and without foot-pavement. The private houses are nearly 
all of brick, painted and ornamented with different colours. 
The Kalver Straat is filled with shops for jewellery, porce- 
lain, China, books, pictures, and other articles of luxury, and 
though narrow, this defect is compensated by the rich dis- 

lay of merchandize. Several of the streets are lined with 
Tne rows of elms, walnut trees, and limes. The canals 
within the town, or gragten, as the Dutch call them, are so 
numerous that the city is divided into ninety islands, which 
communicate hy 290 bridges: the Amstel itself divides 
the town into the eastern or old, and western or new part, 
and is crossed by a bridge, the Amstel-Brug, partly built of 
brick and partly of stone, with thirty-five arches; it is about 
610 English feet long, sixty-four and a half wide, and fur- 
nished with iron balustrades. Through the eleven central 
arches large ships pass. Near the bridge is the great sluice, 
(Amstelsluis,) by which the waters of the river can be ¢ither 
dammed out, or allowed to flow through the city. By shut- 
ting the gates the course of the Amstel is stopped, and the 
country round the city laid under water. 

Amsterdam contains thirteen churches for the reformed 
religion, one English Presbyterian, one English Episcopal, 
one of the Remonstrants, three Lutheran, two Anabaptist, 
one of the United Brethren, sixteen Catholic, one Armenian, 
one Greek, five Jansenist, one Portuguese and one German 
Synagogue, in all forty-seven places of worship, or ohe for 
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every 4255 persons. The number of charitable institutions 
is considerable. 

This city has twelve public places, but not one of them is 
either large or magnificent: the bog¢ (bend) of the Heeren- 
Frast is a kind of circus which contains some of the best 

jouses in Amsterdam. In the Dam we see the Stadhuis, or 
old town-hall of Amsterdam, built of Bremen and Bentheim 
stone, and said to rest on 13,659 piles of wood (Halma): it 
is 262 feet long, 235 deep, and 116 high, and crowned with 
atower. The interior{s adorned with a profusion of marble, 
statues, and pictures, which attest the splendor of the Ai- 
sterdam merchant, when he erected this edifice in 1648, 
during the glorious days of the republic. The marble hall 
is, perhaps, the finest room in Europe, being 120 feet long, 
56 feet broad, and 98 feet high. uis Buonaparte, who 
had a great liking for palaces, contrived to get possession 
of this when he was King of Holland, and the present royal 
family retain it as a palace. The Beurs, or exchange, is a 
large old building with nothing remarkable, except the con- 
course of merchants from all countries. 

The church of St. Nicholas or the Old Church, (Oude 
Kerk,) is of great antiquity, but its precise date is unknown. 
In 1578 the Reformed service was first performed in it. 
The length of the church with the tower is about 278 feet ; . 
the tower itself is 2214 feet high: the width of the church 
at the transepts, measured on the inside, 2073, and on the 
outside 192 feet. This church contains the tombs and 
Monuments of many of the great warriors and seamen of 
Holland: among them is the monument of Admiral 
Heemskirk. 

The New Church (Nieuwe Kerk) was originally built, 
ply, on the model of the cathedral of Amiens, but being 

urnt down in 1645, it was speedily rebuilt, and is, in the 
opinion of the Dutch, one of the handsomest churches in 

‘urope. Its pulpit is a curious specimen of carving ; and 
the great organ is also much admired. It is 350 feet long, 
says a Dutch description, 210 wide at the transepts; the 
upper part rests on 52 pillars of hard stone, and the church 
is lighted by 75 large windows. It is also conspicuous for 
its noble and incomparable bronze (or brass?) ornaments of 
the quire, which consist of six quadrangular fluted columns, 
and fourteen other small pillars, with two great doors, 
adorned with two lions holding the arms of tl e city, and 
surrounded with well-executed leaf-work : all this, weighing 
many thousand pounds, restson a noble marble base. This 
bronze work, which from top to bottom is 30 feet high, is 
cleaned twice a-year. 

In the high quire of this church is the marble monument 
of the great Dutch admiral De Ruyter. In another of 
this church is erected a monument to the hero Van Speyk. 

The Advolralty buildings, the dock-yard, the extensive 
magazines, on Kattenburg, and even the model-room are 
accessible to strangers. Near the dock-yard is a marine 
school, called the Kweek-School, or seminary, for the in- 
struction of youths in naval tactics. The warehouses and 
quays of the East and West India Companies, though they 
are very considerable, will not excite the wonder of any 
person who has visited the banks of the Thames. 

Among the many literary establishments of Amsterdam 
We must mention the academy on the Keizergragt, a large 
and tolerably handsome building, whose title is indicated by 
the words FELIX MERITIS, in large gilt letters, under 
the pediment. This academy is divided into five sections, 
which embrace the various departments of science and 
learning. There is also an observatory. The Doctrina et 
Amicitia is another learned society, which has a library, 
™museum, and news-room in the Kalver Straat. The bota- 
nical garden is not extensive, but contains some old speci 
mens of Cape plants. 

Among the places of amusemont are three theatres. 
Among the prisons, the Rasphuis, where the criminals 
used to saw various foreign woods, and the Spinhuis (spin- 
ning-houre) for females, are best known. 

The commerce of Amsterdam was founded by the industry 
and perseverance of its inhabitants, to which the institution 
of the bank in 1609 has materially contributed. This is 
one of the oldest establishments of the kind in Europe, and 
has always been conducted with the utmost regularity and 
good faith, Amsterdam is a great depot both for the com- 
modities of the East und West Indies, with which it carries 
on a great trade through the Dutch colonies and its own 
trading companies. 

The approach to Amsterdam from the aby Sea or 
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not now in sufficient numbers to obstruct 
marvellous statement in the same 


i the books sae a boiling , ond found them 
in : 

_ Amsterdam island is about midway between Australia 
amd Mi PI xu 
‘Barrow’s yee fo Cochin China.) 

AMSTERDAM, NEW, [See Bsrutcz,] 

AMU. [See Oxvs.] 

AMU: ', in barbarous Latin, 


in any 
the person, is absurdly believed to have the effect of ward- 
‘infeetions and f dan, and even of 


carry 
were amulets; of just the same character 
seribed with sentences from the Koran, which 
riests sell to the nt of Africa, and-to which the latter 

ive the name of Felishes, This superstition, whieh existed 
among the Greeks and Romans, to have 

in early 





notion, assuring us that he \ 

such an amulet in his own case. ‘ Having beet one sum- 

‘mer,’ he says, ¢ ee subject to bleed at the nose, and 
to employ several remedies 


sply, and tea se on some Unhecded 
‘ of the h ity and Salubrity of the Air.) The 
anodyne necklace, which consists of beads formed from th 


¢ merally enter- 

ryaiche le, that a child's caul on board their 

ship will preserve them from being lost—and many other 
les might be easily quoted. 

Sept te Gro irget vient of Sms (OUT. sl Laue) 

wo largest rivers i a 

those af China, (Hoang-ho and Yontse-kiang,) only 

the Yenesei is superior to it in the length of its course, 

‘The sources of the Amur are situated near 110°, and its 

mouth about 143° E. long. mouth is opposite the 

Northern extremity of the island of Taraikai, formerly called 


Aa in 53°N, lat, 
» rivor carries oF Deeg a tee meer oe ae 
and the mountains in which the great Asiatic desert, 


advantageous to aphieal science 
‘acquainted with the which it traverses. But as only 
acomparatively very small tract of country along its sources 


mn to the Russian empire, and all tho remainder of 
its course is subject to the Camese, who do not admit Buro- 
pean travellers into their territories, our knowledge of this 
part of the globe is very deficient. 
The trus sourco of the Amur is the river Onon, which 
Fixes near the 110th meridian, in 50° N. lat. in Cad 
is called Kentei-Khan. 
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in situated tothe east of the moun- 
fain-range. The rapids formed in this extensive tract do 
Pe, Bears tains siveeAtinaeigabias OMEN Ab een 


eh a ea lee alae an Yald Be 
King; moun- 
tai ‘rom the 624 paroliel to the 46th inst op ite direc 
tion north-west to south-east. After this the 
Songari-Ula runs E.N.E, tiltitjoina the Amur, 
At a considerable distance from the anstins with the 


Songari Ula, the Amur again ch course, 
Saveshad tS hes NNR. ep $0 tu eaousnas oe ae 
versing the country botwoen the meridians of 125 and 140, 
and between the parallels of 47 and 53. In this of its 
‘course it receives another considerable river, the Usuri-Ula, 
which runs parallel to the Pacifle Ocean, from which it is 
divided by a high mountain-range; but this tributary of the 
Amur is entirely unknown. 

The ae sue of the Amur, from the wi 2900 wile, 
Onon to its mouth, amounts, perhay po uaalg ‘miles, 
owing to the great and frequent changes of direction ; 
in a straight line, the sources and mouth are only 
1330 miles distant from one another. — . 

As far ns this river is known it abounds in fish, but 
they are the same species as those of the rivers in 
ra Asp eon aM es Aa \- 
liarities, The most common are two da of carp, (Cypri- 
Beads eerie ee inus fabio, Pall.) barbels, and 
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to exhibit o few vei eral, and consequently 
notions, of the princi of the seience, a3 they are spplie 
the animal ki 


to tematic arrangement of arrange the animal with reference to the organiza 
Ta es coarectSir Wiel peckige ts universal a of | tion four classes have been subse- 
animal structure is properly called 7 is} q formed into one great family of mertebrated animals; 


‘species. of ‘worms, 
Anatomical structure, at once the most minute and the most Ceram the great differences in the various 
so many hundreds and 


extensive, arbitrary distinctions would almost entirely pre- | groups into which L thousands of 
vail in the classification of species; and if we follow the might be resolved, they were viewed with re- 
history of systematic arrangement, we shall find that it Secote Gs thadr atackine, Cuvier, the most distinguished 
began with the rudest and most empirical divisions, and did | comparative anatomist that bas ever applied him- 
not assume the of a science until a kn of | sclf to the removal of these omissions and I 

organs, jucing certain actions, took the place of the | He commenced his t task of classifying the imverte- 
‘Mere observation of the functions ofanimals referenco | brated animals in 1795, and completed his im 1812. 
to their organs. The most ordinary observation of mankind | The principle upon which he led was of seeking 


would enable them to arrange animals into three some larger and more ne arranger san 
classes, according to their faculties of locomotion, the | that of classes ; and ho Sern laid down the following 
cee character of the place of their movements; and | general table of the animal — 

us all beings would naturally be divided into those which 


5 bi animsL. (Vertebrés,) 
swim in the water, those which fly in the nir, and those Four divisions. <atael 
which only walk on the earth. A more precise investigation ae ¢ 
would, boners show oxtrome differences botween animals | ‘Mmbranchemens,)) Articulated animals, tari) 

sing same sphere of locomotion. For instance, ‘5 Rayornlt.y 

the great external differences of structure and habit would | The first division, as we have before Horas 
point out, amongst the inhabitants of the air, the necessity | hends the mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes of Linna 
of forming two distinet amd inseets; and the | The second animals with shells that formed 
samo dogrees of difference, in terrestrial animals, would | portion of the worms of the old classification: The third 
divide those which walk from those which ereep, This | includes all the insects of the same ation, and others 
observation of actions became connected with the observa- | that were formerly treated ay worms; and the . all the 


tion of external organs: it was found that a Jarge group 
of terrestrial beings might be separated from the rest of the 
animal world according to the number of their feet—from 
the birds who possess two feet, the insects who postess six, 


on < established, of quadrupeds, birds, serpents, Orders, Reamplos., 
hes, and insects, 
When assumed the charooter of a science, and piers bier 
teased to be only a crude of 2 & Twrtebe, Ping: 
this was not attempted before the labours of ourown illustrious See PS 
iy.) it was ually perceived that the most imy a eo 
class, that of quadrupeds, was a very Uae even ee TS 
A cow was a quadruped, and so was a tortoise ; & BYESnEeps- tS oe 
with hair, the other 2 Caevencresas 8 etre, 
luced its young fully formed and nourished A ACErMana, 2 Opies, 
ether lai ‘or some time these 5, Bracsioropa, Lo Lagsle, 
Ss reconciled, till aes ee in with the baw 1 Barnacle, 
irtparons quadrupeds, a  ANeenA, Lewet, 
int editions of tha Syatema Nattiren Linnamus thus divided 3. Caueragma, 2 Crib, 
the animal kingdom; viviparous quadru  Amacnwioa. 2 Spider, 
Phibis, (since for reptiles, and ‘Teenty-Onr onlern, (4 Iusuora. = ‘Weetle, Batierty. 
Nearly twenty yours the system of Fidei = Thpeverm, 
given to the world, Brisson, a S(ivhieraas a” Actlala, 
ist, ted the cotaceous anim: Lipase = 3° Byoug. 
fishes, and placed them next to the ‘€ivban 3 Mom 
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asoribed to various persona. Tho first anchors were, most 
probably, what they are now among uncivilized nations, 
namely, large stones, or crooked pieces af wood loaded with 
heavy etghta® The Chinese, who may be supposed to 
adhere to antient forms, are said to use chiefly crooked 
pieces of heavy wood, p 

Among the Greeks, the anchor was made latterly of 
fron. The first anchors had but one fluke; afterwards the 
other was added: but the anchor was yet without a stock, as 
appears from antient monuments, ratte ‘roust have been very 
incomplete till the stock was added, which may, therefore, | The 
be considered as the last step towards the present form. | anchor 
Bach ship then had several anchors; the ebief one was 
called ‘epe, or sacred, and reserved for the last extremity. 
‘The custom and its proverbial application have come down | water, 
to us in the expression * sheet anchor; but the veneration 
paid to its name has much declined since the custom of 
Paying 51. to the master on letting it go was discontinued 
m navy. 

The number of anchors carried at both the bows and 
stern of a ship have been finally reduced to four principal, 
find these all at the bows, The anchors eu to men- 
of-vwar are the best and small bowers*, the and tho 
spare: these are of the size; towhirh are added, the 


temporary purposes, and are usually carried ‘in board.” Since 
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ferent weights, the stream of a large vessel serves for the cable pulls couses: 

Door of smaller several parts of an anchor are 8 ee Sate 
shown in fig. 1. the position of the fluke should be such as to form 

The princi of the i be considered | most fayourable i 

hander oto banat the mackie isto All, and | "use ore 


the nature of the strains to which it is exposed. We will 
take ut once the modern form to exemplify these considera~ 
tions. 

Whon the anchor is let go from the vessel's side, whether 


‘the stoppers) or from a vertical position (when beld entirely | pondicular to its su: 
by the herpes as in fg. 1, the heaviest end, or crown, | FI 

will tend to descend fastest, and the anchor, on having draw F P, 
reached the bottorn, will, most commonly, fall,—not in the | fluke, meeti 


i 


. therefore, the 
turned over or canted itean hold. Now, it is evident 
that, if the stock were very short, the pull of the cable would 
tend rather to drag the end of the stock along the bottom 


Fig. 1. 
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